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Why Do Cows Bloat? 


Condensed from Farm Science Reporter 
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7 Dwight Espe, Norman L. Jacobson and Clawson Y. Cannon 


HY do cows bloat on al- 
falfa or clover pastures 
but not on bluegrass? Is 
something in clover or al- 
and not in bluegrass or other 

iss pastures that causes bloat? 

We can’t answer those ques- 

me as we should like, but the 

»s we have made at the 
Station have given us some 
definite opinions. Here 

fy are: 

Bloating apparently is en- 
a physical problem. We 
it is because the cattle 

times eat too much of these 
mes in too short a time. It 

Mnot because sweet clover, red 

wer and alfalfa contain a “poi- 

f or something that is bad and 

ft found in grass. 

B2 Salt, soda, lime and similar 

boat remedies” will not prevent 

fat because they are too mild 

their action. Remedies which 

powerful enough to prevent 
formation interfere with nor- 
digestion and should not be 


Be Feeding grain, dry hay or 


silage before putting cattle on 
legume pastures will help prevent 
overeating and, in turn, bloat. 

4. Turning cows on grass pas- 
ture for half an hour or more be- 
fore turning them on the legume 
will help if the grass pasture is 
green and succulent so the cows 
will eat it. 

5. Legume pasture with dew or 
frost on it may be more likely to 
cause bloating because it permits 
the cow to eat and swallow the 
forage faster. The dampened le- 
gume also may cut down the 
amount of saliva secreted, and 
saliva helps lessen gas formation. 

6. As much gas is formed by 
bluegrass per pound of grass 
eaten as per pound of alfalfa. 

Regardless of what cows eat— 
hay, grain, bluegrass or legume 
pasture — they are continually 
forming gas. Gases are formed 
which, if absorbed in sufficient 
quantities, may kill the cow. But 
normally a cow from time to time 
belches and rids herself of the 
gas. Apparently it’s only when 
the opening from the stomach 
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gets blocked with food that the 
cow starts bloating. After that 
we’re not sure whether it’s the 
pressure of the gas in the stomach 
or the absorption of certain poi- 
sonous gases that may finally kill 
the animal. In either case, the 
important thing is to prevent the 
cow from eating so much so fast 
that the stomach cannot “mow it 
away” in the usual manner. 

If a cow eats rapidly in a 
luscious, legume pasture for a 
couple of hours, she might con- 
sume 100 or more pounds of feed, 
our studies show. If she then 
takes a good drink of water and 
lies down to chew her cud and 
rest, the conditions are ideal for 
bloating. 

Our theory is that under con- 
ditions like this, she has loaded 
up so heavily and gas forms so 
rapidly that the opening of the 
esophagus into the rumen is 
closed and the gas can’t get out— 
the cow can’t belch. So we think 
it best to let the cow drink be- 
fore she goes onto the legume 
pasture, and if she has loaded up 
quickly with legumes, don’t let 
her finish filling up with water. 

We have at the Iowa Station a 
cow with a rumen fistula—a hole 
healed up down into her rumen— 
so that we can peek in and even 
reach inside the stomach to find 
out something about how she 
handles her food. 

We used this cow in our ex- 
periments on bloat. She was fed 





July 
fresh, young, green alfalfa, blue. 
grass and other feeds. Portions of 
these materials were then Te 
moved from the rumen (paunch) 
and tests run to find out what 
gases were formed. The gases 
formed by the green alfalfa were 
not greatly different in kind of 
quantity from those formed by 
bluegrass. 

Then we put this cow and 
others out on alfalfa and blue. 
grass pastures, trying to produce 
bloat and to observe how the 
cows ate. We found that the cows 
on the alfalfa pasture were able 
to eat about three times as much 
per minute as when they were 
on bluegrass pasture. To arrive 
at this, the cows were accurately 
weighed before and after pastur- 
ing and all excretions collected 
and taken into account. 

The cows ate about 1 pound 
per minute of the young, green 
alfalfa but only about 1 pound 
of bluegrass even on a good pas- 
ture. The reason for this, at least 
in part, is that the cows could 
pinch off the alfalfa, whereas 
grass had to be cut off against the 
sharp edges of the lower teeth. 

We put bluegrass and alfalfa 
through a meat grinder and found 
that a given weight of ground al- 
falfa formed a much more com- 
pact mass than a similar weight 
of bluegrass. This probably is 
part of the explanation why one 
causes bloat and the _ other 
doesn’t. 
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The cows used in our tests were 
fed a full-feed of grain in the 
evening and then were fed noth- 

ing before they went onto the 
pasture in the morning. Under 
these conditions we were unable 
to get any of the cows to bloat at 
aay time. They apparently just 
youldn’t eat enough of the alfalfa 
to cause trouble. 

So one of the ways to prevent 
bloat, we think, is to see that cat- 
le are not turned on legume pas- 
ture when they are very hungry. 
It is the filling up quickly with a 
heavy load of compact legume 
that seems to cause the trouble. 
Bluegrass or other grass pastures 
ae more bulky and the cows 
can’t fill up so fast on them. 

Recommendations have some- 
times been made to feed cows on 
legume pasture a mixture of equal 
parts of lime, salt and soda to 
prevent bloating. When we tried 
this and removed some of the 
material, we found gas forming 
faster than when the mixture was 
not fed. 

One of the California stations 
has recently reported work which 
they did on bloat, and their re- 
sults largely confirm ours. They, 
too, are of the opinion that bloat- 
ing is a physical problem—the 
cow does not belch up the gas 
formed. 

The California workers say 
“... bloat is caused not by ex- 

cessive gas formation but by in- 
terference with belching. In our 
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opinion bloat most frequently re- 
sults from absence of the stimuli 
(like scratchy feed) to initiate 
belching. Fibrous roughage is ef- 
fective because prickly. Thus 
bloat seldom occurs on rations of 
hay and grain.” 

Why do cows on some farms go 
along for years without bloating 
and then a farmer may lose sev- 
eral animals suddenly? We don’t 
have the answer, but it is prob- 
ably tied up with this business of 
eating too much too fast. 

Dry cows seldom bloat. It is 
usually the milking cows or grow- 
ing animals with the large appe- 
tites that gorge themselves and 
have the trouble. But knowing all 
this, suppose the cow does bloat, 
what should you do for treat- 
ment? Keep the cow on her feet 
and moving if possible. To in- 
duce belching, put a bit in her 
mouth as you would a bit for a 
horse, or insert a piece of smooth, 
heavy hose in her mouth and 
carefully work it down the esoph- 
agus into the paunch. Be sure you 
don’t get it into her windpipe. 

After the gas has escaped, 
drench the cow through the tube 
with some antiferment recom- 
mended by your veterinarian. Be- 
fore drenching, elevate the front 
feet to remove pressure on the 
heart and lungs. An ice pack or 
cold water poured on the bloated 
side will tend to check fermenta- 
tion. 

The general idea in treating 
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bloat is to prevent further forma- 
tion of gas and to eliminate that 
already present. If the cow is 
badly bloated and other methods 
fail, a trocar (or knife if a trocar 
is not handy) should be inserted 
in the left side at the highest 
point of the bloat. Do not re- 
move the cannula covering the 
trocar (or rubber tube if a knife 
has been used) until all danger 
of bloat is past. 

We can’t afford to lose cows 
anytime and especially in war- 
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time with the heavy demand for 
our meat supply and milk prod. 
ucts. Feeding some bulky rough. 
age before turning cattle on leg. 
ume pasture and seeing that 
they are not too hungry or that 
they do not fill up with wate 
when they are already nearly ful} 
of legume will help in prevention 
of bloat. But there just isn’t any 
drug or a “something” you cap 
give that will solve this bloat 
problem so far as we know. 


Harvest Wheat with Hogs 


The experiences of several Mis- 
souri farmers who have let their 
hogs harvest wheat at one time 
or another provide a Farm Jour- 
nal reporter with these essential 
facts: 

It takes eight or ten spring pigs 
to clean up an acre of 20-bushel 
wheat in 40 days. It takes 15 or 
20 spring pigs to eat a bushel of 
wheat a day. It is wasteful to 
turn pigs into a larger acreage 
than they can clean up. Tempo- 
rary fences should be used to con- 
fine pigs to limited areas when 
“hogging down” wheat. Turn the 
pigs into the wheat when it is in 
the stiff-dough stage. 

Along with the wheat, pigs need 
a protein supplement, such as 
tankage or a commercial balanc- 
ing feed. Pigs weighing from 50 
to 100 pounds ought to have one- 
fourth pound of tankage per head 


per day. A gallon a day (trough. 
fed) would be enough for 25 pigs. 
One bushel of wheat will make 
about 12 pounds of pork. 

Some 12 or 13 years ago, when 
hogs were selling for about one- 
third what they are now, Robison 
and Jones ran two “hogging 
down” tests with wheat at the 
Miami county experiment farm 
(Ohio). This is the gist of the two 
tests: 

Pigs averaging 67 pounds 
turned into standing wheat (stiff- 
dough stage) gained .57 pounds 
daily and made just a little over 
eleven pounds gain for each 
bushel of wheat. The pigs atea 
little over four pounds of tankage 
for each bushel of wheat. 

On the basis of results secured, 
ten pigs of that size would harvest 
an acre of 25-bushel wheat in 
seven weeks. —Farm Journal 
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Pastures and Their Management 


Condensed from The Blood Horse 


Bil Worth 


The following article is written from notes made on a speech by 
Dr. D. P. Johnstone-Wallace, of the New York State Agriculture College 
(Cornell), Ithaca, N. Y., at the Virginia Horsemen’s Association meeting 
ut Front Royal, Va. Dr. Johnstone-Wallace is recognized as one of the 
yorld’s leading authorities on pasture and pasture management. 


HEN the early settlers 

W came to the Atlantic sea- 

board they found only two 
ative grasses—broom sedge and 
swerty grass. All other pasture 
slants had to be imported from 

Europe and had to adapt them- 
ives to North American condi- 
tions. They were brought here 
nostly by accident. The pioneers 
tad stuffed mattresses with 
erases and had also padded their 
bundles with grasses. When they 
got here they threw this padding 
way and the seeds in it sprouted 
ad started our first good pas- 
wes. A tremendous amount of 
work has been done since those 
atly days on our pasture lands 
until today we have excellent pas- 
tures where 300 years ago none 
grew. 

At Cornell an experiment was 
performed which clearly shows 
the value of various fertilizers for 
the soil of the region—Ontario 
lam. A poor section was taken, 
divided into six plots, and white 


mustard plants were planted. 
These plants were used because 
of their rapid growth and quick 
response to various fertilizers. 

Plot No. 1 was untreated. The 
result was very little growth and 
small weak-looking plants. 

Plot No. 2 was fertilized with 
800 pounds of superphosphate, 
200 pounds of muriate of potash, 
200 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia, and 2,000 pounds of 
ground limestane an acre, thus 
supplying the four essentials for 
good pasture land—phosphorus, 
potash, nitrogen, and calcium. Ex- 
cellent results were shown in this 
experiment. The plants reached 
their maximum growth. 

Plot No. 3 was treated in the 
same way as No. 2 except that no 
muriate of potash was added. Ob- 
viously potash was not lacking in 
the soil for there was little differ- 
ence in the results with No. 2. 

Plot No. 4 was treated in the 
same way as No. 2 except that no 
superphosphate was added. The 
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results were very poor, like those 
in the first test plot. 

Plot No. 5 was treated like No. 
2 except that sulphate ammonia 
(nitrogen) was left out and the 
results were just as poor as in No. 
4 and No. 1. 

Plot No. 6 was also treated like 
No. 2 except that limestone was 
left out this time and the results 
were like those obtained in the 
No. 2 plot, very good. 

From these experiments it is 
apparent that for Ontario loam, 
nitrogen and phosphorus are bad- 
ly needed and that potash and 
limestone are already present in 
the soil in sufficient quantities. 
In nearly all pastures there is a 
deficiency in nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. In light sandy soil potash 
is absent but this condition is in- 
frequently found. 

This experiment was repeated, 
using this time, Kentucky blue- 
grass and wild white clover in- 
stead of white mustard. The re- 
sults were the same as those ob- 
tained with white mustard ex- 
cept that even when nitrogen was 
left out of the soil, growth was 
still maintained at its maximum. 
The reason for this is that wild 
white clover itself supplies nitro- 
gen in sufficient quantities. 

There is a great deal of differ- 
ence among white clovers. The 
wild white clover has been found 
to be best. The other common 
white clover is White Dutch 
clover but this is 


a cultivated 
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type, has a big leaf and flower 
and its normal life js only tn 
years. The wild white on the 
other hand is a perennial, has 
small leaves, lots of them, and 
only a few small flowers. Wild 
white clover is very important 
because of this abundance of 
foliage and because it is peren. 
nial. It is, of course, much better 
to use perennials in permanent 
pastures. 

The value of clover is that it 
supplies nitrogen to the soil very 
cheaply, reduces the temperature 
of the soil (an important point to 
keep in mind), and increases both 
the protein content and quantity 
of thé Kentucky bluegrass grow. 
ing around it. 

A recent discovery at Cornell 
has thrown additional light on the 
mechanism by which a clover 
plant puts nitrogen into the soil, 
On the roots of the plant are 
nodules, small oval sacs which 
contain countless bacteria. The 
plant manufactures carbohydrates 
(sugar) which supply energy to 
the bacteria. This energy enables 
the bacteria to function and to 
absorb the free nitrogen from the 
soil. Dr. J. K. Wilson, bacteri- 
ologist at Cornell, has very re 
cently discovered the next step in 
the process, that of getting the 
nitrogen into the soil. When the 
plant has been defoliated, by 
grazing or mowing, it is no longer 
able to produce a sufficient quat- 
tity of carbohydrates to meet the 
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enesey requirements of the bac- 
teria, with the result that the 
sodules slough off, decay, and re- 
lease nitrogen into the soil. The 

jot then grows more leaves, 

p . 
nore nodules, and the above 
process is repeated. Therefore 
astures containing clover which 
se not grazed and not constantly 
lept trimmed have much less 
value to the land because the 
sitrogen remains in the plants in- 
gead of entering the soil. 

Grass does not grow in propor- 
sion to the rainfall it receives but 
dependent on soil temperatures. 
Rainfall actually makes little dif- 
fence except during extreme 
drought conditions and in its ef- 
‘xt of cooling the soil. The rate 
it which grass grows can be 
darted on a graph and the re- 
silts are practically identical with 
agraph of the temperature. In 
New York grass starts to grow 
dowly in late March or early 
April. The rate increases as the 
temperature of the soil rises until 
thits a peak late in May when 
the temperature of the soil, one 
inch below the surface, is between 
) and 65 degrees. The rate of 
growth then falls off rapidly until 
itreaches its lowest point, usually 
m mid-July when the tempera- 
ture is highest. The tendency 
then is to increase its rate until 
asecond peak is reached early in 
September when it again falls off 
and growth stops by mid-October. 
Grass will not grow when the 
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temperature is below 40 degrees 
and has its best growth when the 
temperature is around 60 to 65 
degrees. In Virginia (and also 
Kentucky) there is probably an 
extra month of growing weather 
on each end of the scale. When 
planting grass seed it is important 
to note whether the growth rate 
is increasing or not. If it is on the 
downgrade the chance of a suc- 
cessful stand of grass is mil. 
Clover is important in this matter 
of temperatures for a good stand 
of clover will lower the tempera- 
ture as much as eight degrees, 
thereby providing a longer grow- 
ing period and lessening the ef- 
fects of droughts. 

At Cornell in 1933 two pastures 
were laid out to determine the 
value of white clover to a pas- 
ture. Pasture No. 1 was seeded 
with 24 pounds of Kentucky blue- 
grass to an acre and no clover. It 
was watched carefully and all 
clover was removed as soon as it 
was discovered. In the other plot 
the pasture was seeded with a 
mixture of 24 pounds of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass and two pounds 
of wild clover to an acre. The fol- 
lowing year the all-Kentucky 
bluegrass pasture yielded 888 
pounds of dry matter an acre 
with a protein content of 18 per 
cent. The mixed bluegrass-and- 
clover pasture yielded 4,985 
pounds of dry matter an acre 
with an average protein content 
of 31 per cent! When the blue- 
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grass was separated from the 
clover in the second pasture there 
was found to be 2,500 pounds of 
dry matter in the bluegrass alone 
with a protein content of 25 per 
cent. 

Good permanent pastures can- 
not be made in a year’s time but 
the time spent on them is well 
worth the trouble. Weeds do 
poorly on good land and grass 
does poorly on poor land. By im- 
proving the fertility of the land 
weeds will disappear and good 
pasture land will develop. In 1932 
the Cornell Department of 
Agronomy was called in by a 
farmer who had bought a very 
bad patch of ground. The pas- 
ture had been poorly managed for 
several decades and as a result it 
consisted mainly of redtop, dev- 
il’s-paintbrush, goldenrod, aster, 
teasel, broom sedge and thorn- 
bushes—all undesirable and indi- 
cators of poor fertility. There 
were only slight traces of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass and wild white 
clover. The 30-acre plot in 1932 
carried 10 two-year-old steers for 
two months but only with con- 
siderable supplementary feeding. 
In the spring of 1933 600 pounds 
of 20 per cent superphosphate an 
acre were applied on the surface, 
and were followed every three or 
four years with the same dose. 
Today the pasture contains main- 
ly bluegrass and wild white clover 
and carries 30 Aberdeen-Angus 
cows and their calves for six 
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months. An important 
for fertilizing is to a 
doses infrequently. 

To establish permanent pas- 
tures the land should be plowed 
and 800 pounds of 20 per cen 
superphosphate and 2,000 pounds 
of limestone should be applied to 
each acre. In the early spring, as 
soon as the last frost has gone, 4 
pounds of Kentucky bluegray 
and two pounds of wild white 
clover an acre should be sown, 
The clover will grow the faster 
and at the end of the first year 
the proportion will be about 9% 
per cent clover and 20 per cent 
bluegrass. The second year will 
find the bluegrass doing better, 
for more nitrogen will be in the 
soil. Fifty per cent of the pas- 
turage will be in bluegrass. This 
is the best proportion. The fol- 
lowing year the bluegrass will 
have a tendency to smother the 
clover out and the proportion 
may swing to as much as 75 per 
cent bluegrass. By careful graz- 
ing management, however, this 
can be kept down. It is important 
that no nurse crop be planted 
with the seeds. All the nurse crop 
does is to take from the grass 
and clover the early sunlight and 
moisture that they need. 

As early as 1798 a Scotchman, 
James Andrews, suggested rota- 
tion in grazing. His theory was 
received unfavorably at the time, 
has since been proved correct, 
and should be practiced. An et- 
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cellent combination 1s cattle and 

horses, with cattle first. nder- 

srazing of fields should be studi- 
wsly avoided for pastures can be 
rapidly ruined if allowed to grow 

unchecked. . 

Sart grazing as soon as pos- 
sble, even before the grass gains 
- headway. In that way horses 
an get tender young shoots of 
ass which are high in protein 
value and easy to find. It will 
io keep the grass down so that 
dover can get started and thus 
leep the proportion between 
orass and clover equal. The pro- 
win content of Kentucky blue- 
mass is high in the spring and 
all when it is growing and low 
in the summer. When wild white 
dover is well established the de- 
dine in the summer is limited to 
, considerable degree. Another 
teresting Variation in pasture 
wndition during the year is the 
wemendous drop in lime content. 
tis at its lowest in August. The 
wason for this has not been dis- 
covered, 

The best height for grass into 
vhich to turn cattle is about four 
five inches. If the pasture grass 
tas grown higher it should be cut 
wth a mower as low as possible, 
lowing cattle to graze behind 
the mower to pick up the more 
tender sprouts. Cattle will graze 
afield no lower than half an inch, 
because of the mechanical re- 


itrictions of their eating appara- 
tus, 
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Despite the pictures of “con- 
tented-looking” cows knee deep 
in grass such cows are far from 
contented. Cattle will eat, if they 
can get it, about 150 pounds of 
dry matter a day. If left in a 
pasture 24 hours they will graze 
eight hours, lie down 12 hours, 
chew their cud seven hours, and 
walk two miles. They are well 
unionized and all stick to that 
schedule on good or bad pasture. 
Just by putting them in a larger 
field with poor grass will not 
alleviate the fact that grass is 
hard to find. The early shoots of 
grass are made of simple cellulose 
and are easily digestible. From 
them the animal gets the best re- 
sults for his work. When the grass 
gets longer, the cellulose gets 
more complex, and encases the 
nutrients in a woody wall. The 
digestibility of hay is only about 
50 per cent but that of young 
grass about 80 per cent. 

After the pasture is well grazed 
by the cattle, rest it for a while, 
and then allow horses to graze. 
While the cattle will have done 
an excellent job there will be tufts 
of tender grasses where their 
droppings have fallen. When 
horses graze the same field they 
will immediately head for these 
tufts and eat the tender sprouts 
of grass. Horses will graze closer 
than cattle because they have up- 
per and lower incisors and can 
crop practically to the ground. 

It is noticed frequently that in 
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a pasture in which horses are 
grazing there will be a certain 
section in which the grass grows 
very long while horses continue 
to graze on very short grass. The 
reason for this is that horses will 
pick out a certain section of the 
field for their droppings and then 
refuse to graze in that section. 
This is probably an instinctive 
method of protecting themselves 
from their own parasites. The 
grass will soon get out of hand if 
it is not kept trimmed and the 
manure either removed or well 
spread by a flexible harrow. But 
if cattle are grazed with the 
horses they will eat the grass 
growing from horse droppings be- 
fore it is able to grow too long. 
Remember to keep pastures cut 
as low as possible. An important 
reason for this is if the grass gets 
too long, the leaves are farther 
away from the surface of the 
ground and when cut leave main- 
ly stems. The sunlight will im- 
mediately burn out the young 
sprouts of grass, and the field will 
be brown and parched. If the 
grass is cut when it is from four 
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to five inches high, it will be just 
as green after cutting as helen 
Pastures will not be improved by 
allowing the grass to seed. Rather 
it actually hurts the pasture, A 
pasture is not good for grazing if 
it is too long to cut with a lawn 
mower. 

A new hay has been developed 
at Cornell which may be of jn. 
estimable value to horsemen after 
the war when it can be produced 
in quantity. A mixture of the 
large Ladino clover from Italy 
and a pasture orchard grass 
known as S-143 is allowed to 
grow to about five inches in 
height and is then cut with a 
lespedeza bar. It is gathered im- 
mediately, placed in large tin 
trays, and sent through a de- 
hydrating plant. The plant blows 
hot air through the grass, takes 
out all the moisture, and the 
grass comes out still green. It has 
been found to be remarkably high 
in protein. There are several all- 
grass farms around Philadelphia 
which are trying this mixture and 
their results have been excellent 
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Thyroprotein for Sterility 





Condensed from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


Dr. C. W. Turner 


Missouri College of Agriculture 


a great many marvelous 
chemical discoveries have 

ben made. Chemical prepara- 
ons have been formed in the 
laboratory which are equal to or 
guperior to the natural product. 
The papers are full of stories 
about synthetic fibers which are 
uking the place of cotton, wool 
and silk. Many synthetic rubber 
preparations are now in course 
of manufacture to substitute for 
natural rubber. Scores of plastic 
compounds, which are substituted 
for metal, are seen on every hand. 
I want to describe a synthetic 
chemical compound developed in 
the laboratory of the Department 
d Dairy Husbandry of the Mis- 
suri College of Agriculture 
which has possibilities of direct 
interest to dairy farmers. It is a 
synthetic thyroprotein, a com- 
pound which can take the place 
of the hormone secreted by the 
thyroid gland. I expect you are 
asking, “Of what possible use 
can such a compound be on a 
dairy farm?” If the thyroid 
glands of every animal had the 
ability to secrete optimum 
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amounts of thyro-protein or thy- 
roxine throughout their life, addi- 
tional amounts would not be 
necessary. Unfortunately, some 
animals inherit an inability of 
their thyroid to secrete the op- 
timum amount of thyroid secre- 
tion, other animals have thyroid 
glands which fail to secrete the 
proper amount as they become 
older. Some animals appear to be 
able to use more thyroid than is 
normally secreted during certain 
seasons of the year and during 
certain periods such as when giv- 
ing milk. 

I am sure you are acquainted 
with some one who regularly 
takes thyroid tablets to maintain 
their pep and normal feeling of 
well-being. They do this because 
their thyroid gland is not func- 
tioning as it should. People who 
naturally take on considerable ex- 
cess body weight often have thy- 
roids secreting insufficient thy- 
roid hormone. Doctors have been 
prescribing desiccated thyroid 
gland tissue in tablet form for 
many years to folks with sub- 
normal thyroid glands. 


Reprinted by permission from the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterborough, N. H., 
May 1, 1943 
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If thyroid gland treatment is of 
value for humans, might it not be 
of value for our domestic ani- 
mals? To answer this question 
many experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine the function 
of the thyroid hormone—thyrox- 
ine. What happens when the thy- 
roid gland is removed? What is 
the effect of adding thyroid to the 
ration of various types of animals 
and during lactation? These ex- 
periments showed the thyroid 
gland to be very important to the 
animal because without it, they 
would not grow normally nor 
would they reproduce. 

It has been observed that when 
calves have their thyroids taken 
out, growth soon stops. They be- 
come pot-bellied, sluggish, thick 
skinned and stupid. Their hair be- 
comes coarse and brittle. They 
never reach sexual maturity. If 
the thyroids are removed in older 
animals they grow for a longer 
time, but eventually show many 
of the characteristics observed in 
the other animals. The oestrus 
cycles cease and bulls become 
sluggish and refuse to breed. 
Usually the bull’s sperm degen- 
erates so that such bulls would be 
infertile even though they would 
have the ability to serve. 

If the thyroids of lactating 
cows are removed, they decline 
in lactation but return to normal 
or above if desiccated thyroid is 
fed. These experiments prove that 
the thyroid hormone influences 
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milk secretion just as it does 
growth and reproduction. These 
actions of the thyroid hormone 
are believed to work, for the most 
part, indirectly in the animal 
body stimulating the action of 
the pituitary—the master endo. 
crine gland of the body. In other 
words, growth hormone of the 
pituitary and the hormones jn. 
fluencing the activity of the ovary 
and the oestrus or heat cycle in 
cows and the sperm and sex urge 
of the bulls are regulated in part 
by the thyroid hormone. 

When the thyroid hormone se- 
cretion is low, for one reason or 
another, animals grow slower 
than normal. Feeding suitable 
amounts of desiccated thyroid 
will improve the growth rate of 
such animals. It should be point. 
ed out, however, that not all slow 
growing animals have deficient 
thyroids. 

After growth is completed, the 
thyroid gland usually slows up in 
action and with advancing age 
general bodily activity declines. 
This explains why dairy cattle 
reach their peak of production 
when about seven or eight years 
of age and then gradually decline 
in the yearly rate of milk secre- 
tion. Their fertility may also 
gradually decline. There is, of 
course, great variation in this 
character and those cows which 
have the more active thyroids as 
they hecome older are naturally 
the cows which produce the best 
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and continue to be fertile. Simi- 
ialy, bulls reach the peak of their 
reproductive ability and then de- 
dine in sex urge and fertility as 
age, advances. 

“Animals which tend to fatten 
readily show that their thyroids 
re declining in activity. It is well 
ecognized that fat animals are 
ysually less fertile and the ex- 
slanation lies in the lessened ac- 
ivity of the thyroid gland. 

From these observations, it is 
apparent that means of supple- 
menting the normal secretion of 
the thyroid gland may be of con- 
jiderable value at times in domes- 
ticanimals and especially in dairy 
attle in maintaining or improv- 
ing the fertility of cows and bulls. 
It should be emphasized that the 
feeding of thyroid will only be 
elective when the natural secre- 
tion of the thyroid gland is below 
the optimum. In the human, the 
deficiency can be determined by 
taking a metabolism test. In cat- 
tle it would seem easier to try 
feeding thyroid for a period of 
several months to infertile cows 
or sluggish bulls. If the cows con- 
ceive after treatment the problem 
is solved. Usually sluggish bulls 
which have a thyroid deficiency 
are visibly improved in the course 
ofa few days of treatment. How- 
ever, it takes longer to effect an 
improvement in the sperm so be- 
fore testing out their fertility at 
least a month of thyroid feeding 
should elapse. 
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I cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly that thyroid feeding will not 
cure all types of sterility. It will 
only be effective in those cows 
and bulls in which a thyroid de- 
ficiency is the cause of the in- 
fertility. Slight thyroid deficiency 
cannot always be diagnosed suc- 
cessfully. Animals which tend to 
fatten readily and those with 
rough hair and thick skin may be 
suspected. In bulls, slow breeding 
or refusal to serve would lead 
one to suspect that the thyroid 
might be a factor. 

As indicated earlier in this ar- 
ticle, thyroid tissue has been used 
for many years by doctors for 
treatment of the thyroid deficien- 
cies. While it could be used simi- 
larly for cattle its cost is so great 
that only in the case of very valu- 
able stock could one use it. To ob- 
tain a cheaper substitute, Dr. E. 
P. Reineke and the writer be- 
came interested in the possibilities 
of producing a synthetic thyro- 
protein which could be substi- 
tuted for the natural product. As 
a result of several years of re- 
search this has been accom- 
plished. Milk protein-casein is 
combined with iodine in a certain 
way to form a thyroactive in- 
docasein which has more than 
four times the activity of natural 
desiccated thyroid. It is now be- 
ing manufactured in small 
amounts for use in experimental 
work but commercial production 
will get under way by next fall. 
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Although our results with thy- 
ro-protein for the correction of 
sterility in breeding bulls show 
considerable promise, trials on 
many more animals will be re- 
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quired to determine what per- 
centage of non-breeders will re. 
spond to the treatment, and 30 


enable us to evaluate its useful. 


ness. 
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Farewell to a Tough Dairy Job 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


C. R. Elder 
Iowa State College 


ONE are the days when 
care of the milking machine 
was one of the most diffi- 

cult jobs on the dairy farm. Yes, 
the old way of doing the job is 
on the skids—making way for a 
method so simple that the per- 
son trying it for the first time 
often feels that he is neglecting 
something. 

This new method of washing 
was developed by A. W. Rudnick, 
extension dairyman at Iowa State 
College, and H. C. Stendel, a for- 
mer buttermaker, who now op- 
erates a dairy farm in Worth 
County, Iowa. It has since been 
tried on many lowa farms with 
amazing results. 

Wetting agents have proved 
themselves superior for this once- 
exasperating, time - consuming 
task. They not only do a better 
job, but they make it possible to 
perform the operations more 
easily and quickly. Among the 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


wetting agents which have given 
good results are such commercial 
products as Dreft, Swerl, MP- 
189, Neosuds, and Arctic Syntex 
M Beads. Many others on the 
market are, no doubt, equally ef- 
fective. 

It is no longer necessary to 
rinse the machine with clear wa- 
ter before the actual washing job 
is started. The flow of the solv- 
tion thru the rubber parts 
cleanses them of all milk. In fact, 
milkstone, often a problem with 
other solutions, generally disap- 
pears after the wetting solution 
has been used for a short time. 

The process can be explained 
very briefly: 

1. Dissolve about a tablespoon 
of a wetting agent in a full pail 
of warm water—about 120 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Use enough to 
make a light suds. 

2. Just as soon as milking is 
completed and the milker is still 
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attached to the vacuum line, suck 
the pail full of solution thru the 
git, While solution 1s being 
sucked thru the milker, wash out- 
ide of the unit with a bottle 
brush, and shake unit so that all 
wrfaces will be thoroly covered. 
~3.Remove suction head and 
galing rubber; brush the rubber 
and rim of bucket to be sure they 
we clean. While solution is in the 
nilker, quickly brush the bucket 
inside and out with a wooden- 
handled bottle brush. Brushing 
will seldom be required, except 
for the sealing rubber, the out- 
side of the bucket, and the rim 
4smentioned above. 

4.Replace sealing rubber and 
siction head, and suck a pail full 
of boiling water thru each unit, 
again shaking the unit so that all 
surfaces will be contacted. 

§. Remove rubber parts and ar- 
range so that they will drain and 
dry. 

The pail of solution will wash 
two or three milking units and 
the usual number of pails and 
other utensils. 

Naturally, no one is advocat- 
ing that rubber tubing and all 
parts need no further attention. 
Anyone will understand that all 
parts should be thoroly examined 
for any material that might lodge 
in the tubing, valves, and other 
parts which might prevent the 
free passage of milk. After all, the 
milking machine is not “fool- 
proof.” Good judgment should be 
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used in the operation and care. 
But the wetting agent does make 
thoro cleaning possible with a 
minimum of time and effort. 

Farmers producing milk for 
fluid-milk markets will immedi- 
ately ask about bacterial counts. 
On five different farms where all 
hot water had to be heated in the 
house, counts under 20,000 were 
easily obtainable. Most observa- 
tions ran under 10,000, and over 
half of them were under 5,000. 
Such bacterial counts will meet 
the requirements of almost any of 
the various Grade A markets. 

Wetting agents, they tell us, are 
so effective in the cleansing of 
milk utensils because they de- 
crease the surface tension of wa- 
ter. They must not be confused 
with the ordinary soap or soap 
powders. For years the textile in- 
dustry used such compounds to 
penetrate the fiber in dyeing. But 
only recent developments made it 
possible to use these agents in 
hard water. 

Some folks may shy at the cost 
of wetting agents because they 
cost more per pound than the 
compounds which they have been 
using. However, this need cause 
no concern, even to the most 
thrifty, since it actually takes 
much less of the new agents. 
The cost of enough wetting agent 
to wash two or three milking 
units, plus the usual number of 
pails and other equipment, will 
be about one cent. 
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“My wife doesn’t even know 
we have a milking machine 
around the place,” one Story 
County, Iowa, farmer remarked 
after he had used the new method 
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a couple of weeks. “I now wash 
up the entire outfit in very little 
more time than it used to take 
me to rinse the milk from the 
machine in cold water.” 


Dairy Cleaners 


Reports have been received 
that certain wetting agents are 
scarce in some areas. These wet- 
ting agents were mentioned in 
connection with stories on the 
new, quick method of cleaning 
cream separators and milking 
machines (March and April 
issues of Successful Farming). 
Since these stories were published, 
two additional wetting agents, 
Savex and Santomerse have been 





found satisfactory by Iowa State 
College, where these methods, in 
part, were developed. The Wetting 
agents listed in the original arti- 
cles were: Dreft, Swerl, Naccanel, 
M. P. 189, Neosuds, and Arctic 
Syntex M Beads. It is hoped that 
the two additional agents men- 
tioned above will help relieve the 
situation in those areas where 
such scarcities have been reported 
to exist. 

—Successful Farming 
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Some Short Cuts in Silo Filling 





Condensed from Electricity on the Farm 


Ralph J. Bugbee 


Agricultural Engineer, Central Vermont Pub. Serv. Corp., Rutland, Vermont 


HEN a regular crew of 
Wien: men does all the 

work on a 400-acre farm 
handling 100 acres of tillage land, 
including 30 acres of corn, 20 
xres of potatoes, and a few acres 
of various cash crops, and has to 
milk 44 cows twice a day, you 
may know that you have a well 
managed and efficient business. 
The one exception to the 4-man 
crew is at potato harvesting time. 
The regular crew does the corn 
harvesting between chores and 
has put in as high as 33 loads 
averaging over 114 tons per load 
inone day. This is how it is done 
on the Elmer Montgomery Farm 
in Braintree, Vt. 

The silo is home made from 
lumber cut and prepared on the 
farm and is 8 sided with a 17 
foot inside diameter and 40 feet 
tothe top stave. It is 46 feet from 
the cutter table to the top of the 
distributor pipe, which is quite a 
lift. The cutter is an old one that 
has had a new fly wheel in the 24 
years of its life as its major re- 
pair, proving that the average 
farm machine doesn’t wear out as 
fast as it rusts out. 


The interesting part of the sys- 
tem of harvesting is the 3 two- 
wheel trailers, the off-set boom 
on the crawler type tractor, and 
the change in the corn harvester. 

First, Mr. Montgomery re- 
moved the bundle-throwing arms 
from the harvester which is 
drawn by the tractor, and made 
a platform on which a man could 
stand. Then he made an off-set 
boom that was bolted to the trac- 
tor so that a trailer could be 
hitched to it with the center of 
the trailer opposite the man on 
the harvester platform. With this 
equipment two men have har- 
vested all of the corn on an aver- 
age 30 acres for 4 years without 
picking a bundle from the ground, 
and leaving as clean a field as you 
would wish to see. When a trailer 
is loaded it is drawn to the cutter 
at the silo by a small tractor, and 
an empty trailer is picked up and 
taken back to the field. It takes 
three trailers to work to the best 
advantage. The field men take 
turns on the platform as that is 
a real job. 

One man at the cutter is able to 
unload the trailer and feed the 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity on the Farm, Sept., 1942 
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cutter and keep ahead of the field 
men without difficulty. The fourth 
man is in the silo. 

The cutter is operated by a 5 
hp electric motor which has lib- 
erated the heavy tractor for the 
field work and the light tractor 
has replaced horses for hauling. 

During the first years of opera- 
tion of the motor, a long flat belt 
was used, but last year the motor 
was mounted on the cutter frame 
and a V-belt drive installed, con- 
sisting of a 6 inch 3 groove pulley 
on the motor, a 20 inch flat pulley 
on the cutter and 3 V-Belts. This 
gave much smoother operation 
and considerably more power. 
The cutter operates at 525 rpm. 
At this speed there is a minimum 
of wear and a maximum of safety 
for the operator. The ability of 
the motor to take care of heavy 
overloads assures a_ constant 
speed. The operator says that 
when he once gets the “feel” of 
the machine he can feed it easily 
at a steady pace and put through 
an amazing amount of corn. 
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About 12 minutes is the avera 
time to put through a ton 
half load. Check meter codes 
shown an actual consumption of 
375 kw-hrs to fill the silo. On the 
rate available to Mr. Montgom- 
ery, this is a money cost of $7.50 

When the motor was first io: 
livered at the farm for its trial, 
it was unloaded right beside the 
big tractor which had up to then 
been used for belt power The 
contrast In size was so marked 
that Mr. Montgomery’s son told 
me to “take that toy up to the 
house and hitch it to Ma’s sewing 
machine. It may run that.” 

As Elmer Montgomery says, 
“You know, Bugbee, it doesn’t do 
any harm to be shown sometimes 
even when you don’t believe a 
thing will work. You can be 
wrong.” Mr. Montgomery’s ex- 
perience with a 5 hp motor has 
been duplicated in many instances 
in Vermont, and this fall thov- 
sands of tons of good silage will 
be all “cut-up” by electricity 
working for Vermont farmers. 
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What It Takes To Feed a Dairy 





Condensed from American Agriculturist 


C. L. Dickinson 


shortage of protein led to the 

development of the feed 
adustry-government sponsored 
protein conservation plan, some 
far-sighted farm economists pre- 
dicted that the farmers of the 
United States would soon be 
fed with a far more serious 
problem. These men foresaw a 
general feed shortage. They based 
their predictions on the fact that 
more livestock, and particularly 
more heavy grain eaters like hogs 
and poultry, are being raised than 
can be fed adequately with nor- 
mal crops of grains harvested in 
1943. 

A total feed shortage is far 
more serious than a protein short- 
age. Nearly 60% of all the live- 
stock feeds consumed in the 
Northeast are based on corn. If 
there isn’t enough corn to go 
around, somebody who has cows 
and chickens, hogs or other meat 
animals will be forced to liquidate 
their livestock right at a time 
when it is essential to keep every 
milk and egg and meat producer 
going at top speed. 

No farmer who is equipped to 
handle them wants to sell his 
cows or hens when they are mak- 
ing money. The dairyman who 
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knows how much feed his cows 
and heifers and calves will need 
during the next year, and who 
gets the feed on the farm in the 
barns and granaries, will be the 
one who can keep his cows pro- 
ducing, his replacements growing, 
in spite of a feed shortage. 

Let’s start with a calf. Of 
course, the best calf food is milk 
right from the cow. But, milk is 
needed too badly for hungry chil- 
dren and hard fighting soldiers to 
let the calf have more than the 
minimum amount of milk needed 
to give it a good start. It takes 
about 350 pounds of whole milk, 
fed over a period of 6 or 7 weeks 
to do the job. During this period, 
the calf should learn to eat dry 
calf starter. It will eat around 300 
pounds of calf starter up to the 
time it is 16 weeks old. 

Most important in raising good 
calves and big rugged heifers is 
top quality early cut mixed hay. 
The calf will eat about 400 
pounds of this kind of hay by the 
time it graduates from the baby 
stage into a 4 months old heifer. 
Here, then is the calf feed line- 
up from birth to 16 weeks: 350 
pounds whole milk; 400 pounds 
calf starter; 400 pounds top qual- 
ity early mixed hay. 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York, May 22, 1943 
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The Heifers 

The best heifer feed is top 
quality early cut or second cut- 
ting mixed hay. But, it usually 
takes some grain to keep the 
heifers growing fast. Three 
pounds a day is generally enough 
when the heifers have all the 
good hay they'll eat. Good pas- 
ture is hard to beat for growing 
heifers but most pastures are not 
good enough to keep the heifers 
growing. More dairymen every 
year are keeping racks filled with 
hay out in the heifer pastures. 
This is good insurance and it re- 
duces the amount of grain needed. 

The grain for heifers can be 
ground corn, oats and barley or 
other home grown grains. If the 
grain must be purchased, keep 
the protein level of the heifer ra- 
tion at 12% or under. 


Here is what a heifer will eat: 


Per Total for 


6 Months to a Year Month 6 Months 
WY a: i eitica tbo an ain aaa 300 Ibs. 1800 Ibs. 
Home grown grains.. 
Growing ration ..... 90 Ibs. 540 Ibs. 
Per 
1 Year to Freshening Month Per Year 
REE <o ccei ea are aria 450 Ibs. 3500 Ibs. 
Home grown grains.. 
Growing ration .... 100lbs. 1200 Ibs. 


Two months before freshening, 
shift to a bulky conditioning ra- 
tion. 

*One pound of hay may be re- 
placed with three pounds of si- 
lage but do not feed over ten 
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pounds of silage per day up toa 
year old, nor over fifteen pounds 
of silage per day to heifers older 
than one year. 

The Cow 

How much will a cow eat and 
how sure can she be that she 
won't go hungry next winter? 
That’s up to her owner. 

A barn full of high quality hay 
makes even a poor grain ration 
look good, but a lot of poor hay 
makes the best dairy ration look 
terrible. So, once again, top qual- 
ity hay heads the list for feeds for 
all dairy animals. Good ensilage 
can take the place of part of the 
hay but even good ensilage is no 
substitute for the minerals and 
vitamins contained in top quality 
sun cured legume hay. 

Good cows will eat from 2 to 
21% pounds of hay per 10 
pounds of live weight every day. 
Or, if ensilage is fed, they'll eat 
from 1 to 114 pounds of hay and 
3 pounds of ensilage per 100 
pounds of liveweight every day. 

The grain they'll eat depends 
largely on how good they are. 
This is not the year to feed a lot 
of grain to the loafers. The most 
efficient use of grain comes from 
feeding up to the maximum abil- 
ity of the cow to produce. It 
takes about one pound of grain 
for each 4 pounds of Holstein or 
Ayrshire milk; one pound of 
grain for each 3 pounds of Jersey 
or Guernsey milk. For easy figur- 
ing, let’s put it this way: 
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Per Month Per Year 
Hay 750- 900 lbs. 5250-6300 lbs. 
. 5 
= 450 lbs. 3150 lbs. 
a 
and 5 - 
cjage ....-900-1200 Ibs. 6300-7200 Ibs. 


GRAIN 
Grain requirements depend on the rate 
of milk production. 
sec, Ration. .200-300 lbs. 2400-3600 lbs. 


or 


Cereal grains 140-210 Ibs. 1680-2520 lbs. 


and 


80% Dairy Mix 60- 90 Ibs. 720-1080 lbs. 


The Bull 

The herd sire will eat 214 
tons of hay and about 1500 
sounds of grain if he is over 2 
vears old. The grain can be 
composed of 1200 pounds farm 
erown grains and 300 pounds of 
high protein concentrates. 


Horses 
Few dairy farms can get along 
without a team of horses. A good 
fam team that weighs about 
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thirty hundred and that does a 
lot of work will eat 5 tons of hay 
and about 4 to 5 tons of grain. 
Of course, the grain can be large- 
ly home grown oats and corn. 


Home Produced Feed 


The amount of feed needed for 
each of the dairy farm animals 
should be on hand before the 
barn feeding season begins next 
fall. Below is a table to show the 
number of acres needed to supply 
all the hay, ensilage and grain 
needed to bring the dairy through 
to July 1, 1944. The calf starter 
and 400 to 500 pounds of high 
protein concentrates per milking 
cow to mix with home grown 
grains must be purchased. Few 
dairy farms have enough land to 
grow all the grain needed. Corn, 
wheat, oats and barley should be 
purchased to take the place of the 
grain that cannot be raised on the 
farm. 


ACREAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR FARM ANIMALS 


Hay— Hay— Oats Wheat Corn Soybeans 
No Silage With Silage Silage 
| SA a ara 2 A 1% A %ZA KA wA %A 1/10A 
oi er tats 1 A %A %A YA YA 
Heifer (6mo.-lyr.) ... %A %A w%wA 
asics bills a wer meaahes ° YA 
I ian a5 ig uw ore ioe 1%A wA %A 
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Labor Saving Methods and Devices 


Condensed from The Holstein-Friesian World 


Panel Discussion Conducted by A. A. Borland, at Annual Meeting of 


Pennsylvania Dairymen’s Association, January, 1943 


HESE are times when the 

labor problem is acute on 

many dairy farms. Conse- 
quently the officers of the Penn- 
sylvania Dairymen’s Association 
felt that any good information 
about how some dairymen are 
effecting short-cuts or improved 
methods of handling the labor 
problem would be helpful to 
dairymen in general. Several 
dairymen gave some excellent 
suggestions on the subject. 

Mr. Wilbur F. Barkdoll, pro- 
prietor of Forest Vu Farm, Mont 
Alto, discussed some of the con- 
trivances he has found helpful 
from a labor saving standpoint. 
“In regard to the labor saving de- 
vices on Forest Vu Dairy Farm, 
there is one that is used 730 times 
each year. It is a carrier for our 
milk cans and is of our own con- 
struction. The carrier holds three 
cans, is made to run along be- 
hind each row of cows on the lit- 
ter carrier track. When the milk- 
ers remove a milking machine 
they simply step out across the 
gutter and pour the milk right 
in to the can. This carrier is 
pushed along behind the cows in 


each row, and is so made that the 
air hose and surcingles can be 
hung on it, that way it serves a 
double purpose. In the evening 
the carrier conveys the filled cans 
to the North end of the barn next 
to the milk house where the milk 
is stored and cooled. In the morn. 
ing it conveys the cans to the 
South end of the barn where they 
are loaded on truck for delivery, 
The carrier thus saves many steps 
and much lifting of cans.” 
Another labor saver is a con- 
traption made to wrap up our 
wire that is used for an electric 
fence. We formerly used barbed 
wire but since having a very bad 
injury to the teats of one of our 
cows, we prefer smooth wire, and 
believe it to be just as effective 
and much easier to handle. For 
convenience in handling the out- 
fit, we built it on two corn plow 
wheels. It fits exactly in the bed 
of a small truck. The axles extend 
out through the hubs of the 
wheels, and we have handles to 
fit on the ends of the axles. Some- 
one drives the truck in reverse to 
wrap up the wire. (A boy is al- 
ways delighted to do this.) He 
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drives forward to unwrap the 
wire when putting up fence. With 
some one to turn the axle on 
which the wire is wrapped we can 
move a long stretch of wire in a 
very short time. This wire car- 
ser, being on wheels of good size, 
can be moved around very easily 
any where one wants it. It has 
pieces of sheet steel on the inside 
of each wheel to act as guards to 
keep the wire away from wheels 
so that the roll does not interfere 
with the easy movement of the 
wheels. My son, who designed 
and built it, has it painted, and it 
really looks like a factory built 
convenience. 

The third convenience that we 
are now working on is a power 
driven device to operate the lift 
of the litter carrier, to elevate the 
manure after being loaded in the 
little carrier. The manure from 
the cow barn is hauled to the 
field each day of the week except 
Sunday. It is deposited in the 
manure spreader from the litter 
carrier. The most work it seems 
in this operation is to pull up the 
little carrier. 

Every thing has been com- 
pleted for the installation of this 
device except that no motor has 
been available. Since the Dairy- 
men’s meeting in Harrisburg, we 
have secured a motor and now 
we have everything ready to in- 
stall. We feel that the device, 
when put into operation, will be a 
real labor saver. 


Prof. Borland has asked me to 
say something about our expe- 
rience with Ladino, clover. 

We feel that farmers should not 
get too enthusiastic about Ladino 
clover for a hay crop. It should 
not be sown alone: First, because 
it does not yield enough; second, 
because it is very hard to cure, 
owing to the fact that it has so 
much sap or moisture in it; and 
third, because it is very high in 
protein and is entirely too laxa- 
tive to feed as pure Ladino clover 
hay. 

For pasture it is a fine crop— 
grows very rapidly and the cattle 
relish it very much. It needs to be 
watched closely on account of 
bloat. Our experience has been 
that a combination of orchard 
grass and Ladino clover makes a 
fine pasture mixture and is also 
good for hay if you have more 
than you need for pasture. We 
feel that timothy grows too slowly 
for Ladino clover. If you have 
plenty of grass with Ladino, we 
feel it will reduce the danger of 
bloat to a minimum. 

There has been a great deal of 
talk in these dairy meetings about 
a shortage of protein feeds and 
their cost. In the fall of 1941 I 
was asked to send a sample of 
hay to State College for analysis. 
It was taken right out of the 
dairy barn, was the third cutting 
from a field, and consisted of a 
mixture of orchard grass, alfalfa 
and Ladino clover. The analysis 
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as found at State College was 
17.3% protein. Why should we 
worry about high protein feeds 
that are high in price when we 
can grow roughage of this type on 
our own farms?” 

J. W. Warner, County Agri- 
cultural Agent of Indiana Coun- 
ty, told about a labor saving de- 
vice on Clyde Houck’s farm at 
Clymer, Pa. 

This labor saving device has 
been the use of glass jars, such 
as mayonnaise and pickle jars, to 
be placed on the top of electric 
fence josts. With short pieces of 
wire and a pair of pliers, electric 
fence is quickly attached to the 
glass jars. Binder twine can be 
used temporarily. When moving 
the electric fence from one loca- 
tion to another, he hitches the 
tractor to one end and drags the 
fence to the new location. Light 
posts of the proper heights are 
driven into the ground, the in- 
sulator jars dropped over the 
posts, and the fence change is 
done in a minimum of time. 

Labor Short Cuts 

Mr. C. G. Niesley, Mechanics- 

burg, told about some of the de- 


July 


vices he has found h is 
farm. 9 

“In order to speed up manure 
hauling by the use of a manure 
spreader and tractor, I took the 
front wheels off an old manure 
spreader and made a tractor hitch 
as follows: About a third of the 
distance from the front of the 
spreader I bolted angle irons, one 
on each side of bed, outside ex. 
tending below bed about ten 
inches and then bolted a cross 
piece to these to support the back 
end of a strong pole running for- 
ward to form the tractor hitch; 
then bracing with two irons from 
front corners of spreader to pole, 

“To make an electric ice cream 
freezer, I took an old chair with 
back out; set freezer on seat, put 
on a 15-inch pulley in place of a 
handle; put light boards across 
rungs below on which to fasten 
motor; rigged up a belt tightener 
on the side and I have a real 
outfit to make ice cream. This is a 
six-quart freezer and I wouldn't 
recommend any larger for this 
arrangement. When the cream is 
stiff enough the belt flies off— 
works automatically.” 











Condensed from The 


Peach Orchard Soil Management 





Rural New-Yorker 


R. D. Anthony 


ment has been standard in 

in the peach orchard for 
many yeers. Cultivation is started 
* soon as the ground is ready 
in the Spring and is continued at 
‘woe to three-week intervals till 
luly or August; then either the 
weeds are permitted to grow or a 
cover crop such as buckwheat 
and rye or rye and vetch is 
seeded. With little or no fertilizer 
this system has carried many 
orchards for 10 to 15 years. Many 
of these were interplanted in 
apple orchards. 

Few growers have realized fully 
what was happening to the soil 
of such an orchard till the peaches 
were pulled out and a field crop 
or cover crop planted. Then they 
discovered the ground had be- 
come very hard; the organic re- 
serves, which had made this a 
fne soil when the peaches were 
planted were now nearly de- 
stroyed; at the beginning of every 
rain the surface half-inch puddled 
into a tight putty so that most of 
the rainfall went down hill, taking 
the top soil with it, digging deep 
gullies and covering the crops on 
the flats below. 

Cultivation is one of the finest 
ways to release the plant nutri- 


Oo: system of soil manage- 


ents stored up in the soil. This 
stirring of the soil increases the 
oxygen supply and, during the 
early years of the orchard, may 
encourage deeper penetration of 
rain. More oxygen and a more 
uniform water supply mean more 
chemical activity and more plant 
nutrients released but ultimately 
the end production is the destruc- 
tion of the physical condition of 
the soil. 

Not so long ago thousands of 
acres of apples were under annual 
cultivation, usually without any 
fertilization and frequently with- 
out a seeded cover. Through the 
bitter experience of gullied or- 
chards, decreased yields and dead 
trees, we learned our lesson. 
Now, these orchards are ferti- 
lized, sod rotations and soil ero- 
sion have ceased to be a factor 
and yields are steadily increasing. 

Why have we not done this in 
the peach orchard? Simply be- 
cause it won’t work in the peach 
orchard. In the peach tree, the 
terminal growth which is made 
one season contains the fruit buds 
for next year’s crop. To get suffi- 
cient bearing surface for a profit- 
able crop, this terminal growth 
must continue throughout nearly 
the entire Summer and there 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New-Yorker, 333 W. 30th St., New York, N.Y. 
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must be a maximum number of 
large, healthy leaves if sufficient 
carbohydrates are to be produced 
to supply the conditions neces- 
sary for the formation of fruit 
buds. These fruit buds may be 
initiated from early in the Sum- 
mer till after terminal growth has 
ceased. 

This long continued period of 
branch growth and fruit bud for- 
mation cannot be maintained un- 
less there is a continuing supply 
of plant nutrients, especially 
nitrogen, in the soil. Sod in the 
peach orchard creates too much 
competition, especially in a dry 
season, and tree growth is check- 
ed and the crop decreased. This 
is why generations of growers 
have cultivated their peach or- 
chards in spite of the effect on the 
soil. But do we have to do this? 

The Arendtsville Fruit Re- 
search Laboratory, located near 
Gettysburg, in the heart of the 
Southeastern peach area, is part 
of the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Pennsylvania cov- 
ers as wide a range of growing 
conditions as one would find in 
going from Maine to Delaware. 
When this laboratory was reor- 
ganized five years ago, an ad- 
visory committee of growers was 
asked to outline the problems 
they thought most pressing for 
immediate study. Unanimously 
this group said peach orchard soil 
management was one of their big- 
gest problems and so for five 


July 


years the two members of the 
Horticultural Department, per. 
manently located at the labora. 
tory, have spent much of their 
time in commercial peach or. 
chards studying fertilizers, cover 
crops, soils and a dozen other 
phases of peach growing. These 
men are Prof. C. O. Dunbar, who 
has many years of experience in 
growing fruit in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and Dr. Nelson 
Shaulis, who is working in coop- 
eration with the research division 
of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service. 

A few trees have been kept in 
undisturbed sod for five years 
with rather large additions of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. When rain- 
fall is plentiful and well distrib- 
uted, these trees do moderately 
well, but most seasons a dry pe- 
riod stops growth and cuts down 
size of fruit. A two-year sod rota- 
tion of mixed legumes with sup- 
plementary nitrogen proved bet- 
ter than unchecked sod but dry 
weather still checked the trees too 
seriously. A legume sod on one 
side of the row with cultivation 
on the other, reversing the treat- 
ment each year, was still better 
and was especially valuable when 
these treatments could be run 
along the contour in orchards 
where a considerable slope was 
causing serious erosion. 

By this time it was clear that 
sods which were undisturbed 
through the year could be used 
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safely only on the deeper soils 
ghere the water supply was well 
distributed and that some sort of 
ganual cultivation during the 
Symmer would be desirable in 
most orchards. On the other hand, 
many years of experience in the 
apple orchards at State College 
had shown that any cultivation 
ghich left the ground bare for 
three or four weeks could cause 
erosion and the gradual depletion 
of the soil. Could we cultivate 
peaches enough to stimulate the 
desired growth and yet not cause 
soil losses? This question was ac- 
centuated by the fact that so 
many of our peach orchards have 
been planted on _ considerable 
slopes to escape frost hazards. 
For four years, in both very 
wet and very dry seasons, this 
has been done successfully in 
commercial orchards under the 
direction of Dunbar and Shaulis. 
One system of management has 
proved especially successful. Un- 
der this system, tree growth is 
started off with an early applica- 
tion of a nitrogenous fertilizer 
such as two to four pounds of 
nitrate of soda. Also, at this time, 
atop dressing of phosphate and 
potash may be made to stimulate 
the growing cover. If at any time 
during the Summer, tree growth 
seems to be slowing up too early, 
a second light application is made 
ina ring. The first cultivation has 
been changed from early Spring 
to mid-June. This is a trashy 





cultivation leaving from a half to 
a quarter of the cover still grow- 
ing, with the dead cover only 
lightly worked into the soil. In 
mid-July a second cultivation 
knocks down the rest of the cover 
but leaves as much trash on the 
surface of the soil as possible. 
The land is immediately reseeded 
and cultipacked or rolled. With- 
out this comparison of the very 
loose seedbed, a dry spell would 
kill much of the sprouting seed. 

It was not easy to find cover 
crops which would fit into this 
system, but a mixture of crimson 
clover and Winter vetch, with a 
nurse crop of millet, has proved 
satisfactory. The millet shades 
the small clover plants during 
the hot Summer and in Winter 
catches the fallen leaves and 
holds the snow. The first cultiva- 
tion comes when the heads of the 
crimson clover are beginning to 
mature seeds; the second when 
the lower seed pods of the vetch 
are maturing. Other combinations 
of legumes are under study which 
should be better adapted to more 
Northern locations. Under similar 
treatment, such non-legumes as 
rye and rye grass would check the 
growth of the peach trees. 

This use of legumes in the 
cover crops adds nitrogen to the 
soil and decreases the need for 
commercial nitrogen. By this 
method of handling the soil there 
is a growing cover for over 11 
months of the year and cultiva- 
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tion is never severe enough to 
bury all the cover crop trash. This 


otects the soil even during the 
ort period when there is no 


growing cover. It is unnecessary 


discuss the economy of such 


a program. Where this method of 
handling the soil has been under 


al, tree growth has been satis- 


factory, fruit size and color have 


en excellent and the soil has 
en improving slowly but 


steadily. 


There is some question as to 


whether crimson clover can be 
grown throughout the peach re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. So far it 


s been entirely satisfactory in 


the Southern part of the State. 
Crimson clover seems to be more 


rdy when used in this way than 


when seeded alone in August or 


ptember. 
Because of our desire to avoid 
Itivation as much as possible 


we have been very much interest- 


in another group of tests in 


which Korean lespedeza has been 
used as a cover. Korean lespedeza 


an annual which will mature 


seed in Southern and Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. The northern 
limit of its successful growth has 
not yet been determined. Because 


its ability to make a stand 


under very adverse conditions, 


is an excellent cover to start 
th in building up a depleted 


orchard soil. 


In a five-year-old peach or- 
ard in Adams County, Penn- 
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sylvania, some of which js On a 
20% slope, lespedeza was seeded 
early in its first year, By late 
Fall the ground was well covered 
with a mat of dead cover cop. 
taining a plentiful supply of ma- 
ture seed. These seeds start g9 
early in the Spring that any 
Spring cultivation will destroy a 
large part of the stand. Also, dur- 
ing the Fall, the dry cover pre- 
sents a fire hazard. For these 
reasons, in November, the land 
was disced roughly along the con- 
tour. The disc ridges and the mat 
of cover crop residues prevented 
any material soil erosion. 

Each year there has been no 
Spring or Summer cultivation un- 
less the cover has become heavy 
enough to use too much moisture 
in a dry season. In such case, it 
has been lightly disced to destroy 
about half of the plants or the 
cover has been checked with the 
mower. 

Each Spring an application of 
nitrate of soda or some similar 
fertilizer has been made to give 
the trees a good start. At the 
same time phosphate and potash 
have usually been broadcast to 
give a heavier cover. In this par- 
ticular orchard there has been a 
potash deficiency and it has been 
necessary to make large increases 
in the potash applications to keep 
the peach trees in vigorous 
growth. If, during the Summer, 
there are any signs of terminal 
growth slowing up too early, a 
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nitrogen fertilizer is spread in a 
im around the trees. In this or- 
chard no additional seeding has 
been necessary since the first 
seeding five years ago. The trees 
are large for their age. The crops 
have been heavy and the fruit of 
fne color and quality. And the 
land has been improving steadily. 

There is no question but what 
we can stop soil losses in any of 
our peach orchards. ‘To do it 
without checking tree growth is 
not so easy. Each grower must 
find the answer in his own or- 
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chard. If the soil is deep and well 
drained, the answer may be quite 
different than in an_ orchard 
where the soil is shallow and most 
of the surface soil has washed 
down into the valley. 

Although these experiments 
suggest some desirable modifica- 
tions of our past methods of 
peach orchard soil management, 
they need to be repeated in the 
more northern areas of the peach 
range to determine the most de- 
sirable covers and the best time 
for cultivation and seeding. 


Watch Out for Bluecomb 


A new poultry disease, first ob- 
served in New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, has spread to 
some sections of the Eastern Corn 
Belt. It has been referred to by 
a number of names—pullet dis- 
ease, bluecomb, “X” disease, etc. 
Most often it appears just after 
pullets are housed, and there 
have been cases where losses ran 
as high as 80 per cent. However, 
it has appeared on range and af- 
fected both pullets and cockerels 
before the pullets were housed. 
In other cases, the disease does 
not reach epidemic proportions, 
and an occasional bird may be 
lost every few days thruout the 
laying year. 

There is little known about 
best ways to control it. However, 





E. F. Waller, poultry pathologist 
at New Hampshire Experiment 
Station, has learned it is a virus 
disease that apparently may be 
passed like pullorum, from one 
generation to the other thru the 
egg. The virus was present in 80 
per cent of the eggs examined 2 
months after hens had been in- 
oculated with infective material. 
Pullorum spread to every section 
of the country and caused mil- 
lions of do!lars of loss before av- 
erage poultrymen realized why 
their baby chicks died. It appears 
the poultryman from now on may 
have to insist that breeding flocks 
from which their chicks come be 
blood-tested for bluecomb as well 
as pullorum. 
—Capper’s Farmer 





Farm Accident Risks 


Condensed from The Dakota Farmer 


John D. Rush 


Assistant Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


NE of the big problems fac- 

ing farmers as they go 

about their 1943 war-pro- 
duction program is that of dealing 
with risks involving accidental in- 
juries to themselves, members of 
their families, and hired em- 
ployees. When there were plenty 
of skilled laborers, the annual 
number of accidental injuries on 
the farms was estimated to be 
greater than in any other single 
industry. Now, with prospects of 
a large-scale mobilization of un- 
skilled workers to meet the in- 
creased production needed to win 
the war, an increase in the acci- 
dent rate may be expected. This 
loss in time and life cannot be 
afforded. 

A great many of these acci- 
dents can be prevented if farm- 
ers become safety conscious. 
Around almost every farm exist 
a great many hazards that contri- 
bute to accidents. These should 
be removed. Farmers also have 
certain legal responsibilities for 
providing safe working conditions 
for their employees. You, as a 
farmer, can take the lead in prac- 
ticing safety and instructing your 


employees in safety measures 
that will prevent accidents. Of 
course, all accidents cannot be 
prevented. 

A recent $5,000 verdict against 
a Saratoga, New York, fruit 
farmer only emphasizes the fact 
that “ it can happen.” Only a few 
farmers insure against financial 
loss arising out of injuries to em- 
ployees and perhaps they, as a 
rather select group, are in better 
financial condition to risk an ad- 
verse court decision than many 
others who think they cannot 
afford to pay for the insurance. 
There are at least three kinds of 
insurance dealing with accidental 
injuries, namely, workmen’s com- 
pensation, employer’s liability, 
and accident insurance. The first 
two are alike in that they protect 
the farmer in case of suit by an 
injured worker. The most useful 
of these three policies for farmers 
is the standard workmen’s com- 
pensation policy because of its 
“double-coverage” feature, that 
is, it provides protection against 
financial loss because of suit by 
an injured employee, or awards 
to the injured, in the form of 


Reprinted by permission from The Dakota Farmer, May 22, 1943 
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compensation benefits set up in 
the state laws. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation laws 
exist in all states except Missis- 
sippi. They disregard the ques- 
tion of negligence and provide a 
schedule of benefits or awards for 
the different kinds of injuries 
arising in or growing out of the 
employment. Before their pas- 
sage, and under common law, the 
responsibility for an accident was 
largely determined by proof of 
negligence. Consequently unless 
an employee could prove negli- 
gence on the part of his employer 
as the cause of an accidental in- 
jury, no claim could be estab- 
lished and the victim was thus 
left to bear, not only the suffer- 
ing, but the cost as well. 

In order to assure benefits for 
the injured, the compensation 
laws require the employer to in- 
sure, either in the state-operated 
insurance “funds” (available in 
18 states )or with a licensed insur- 
ance company and thus cover the 
employer’s liability under the 
state workmen’s compensation 
law. Most states allow employers 
to “self-insure” if they can prove 
that they are able to pay the re- 
quired schedule of benefits with- 
out carrying insurance. In many 
industries and in many states 
these laws are compulsory for 
employers having more than a 
certain number of employees. 
Only in a few states do the laws 
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require farmers to insure their 
liability and then it is because of 
the number of employees hired. 
Farmers in almost all states may, 
however, voluntarily take the 
insurance. 

Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance protects farmers up to a 
maximum of $25,000, if the court 
awards that much, for any one 
accident. Benefits to the injured 
worker are usually paid weekly 
and are usually based on two- 
thirds of the regular weekly 
wages of the injured. Death bene- 
fits and the maximum duration 
of disability payments, based on 
the severity of the injury, are 
specified in the law. Benefit pay- 
ments are considerably reduced 
for beneficiaries who are not de- 
pendents, but, in such instances, 
a number of states require the 
insurance company to pay a sub- 
stantial sum into an emergency 
fund to be used in treating special 
accident cases. 

From the farmer’s standpoint 
there are advantages and disad- 
vantages in this plan of insurance. 
The advantages are that the cov- 
erage is broad, protecting the 
farmer against financial loss up to 
the limit of the policy in the event 
the injured employee brings suit 
in court after having rejected the 
compensation plan offered him 
under the provisions of the insur- 
ance policy. The chief disadvan- 
tage is that in most states the 
high rinimum premium is re- 
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garded as too expensive by the 
small farm operator. The base 
rates for such policies vary by 
states but average about $3 per 
$100 of the total annual pay roll. 
In many states the annual mini- 
mum premium is around $50. 
This means that the farmer, un- 
der those conditions, would have 
to have a total annual pay roll of 
$1,667 before he would get the 
regular fee. 
Employer's Liability 

Another method of dealing 
with risks involving accidental in- 
juries to employees is through the 
use of employer’s liability insur- 
ance. It is similiar in many re- 
spects to one phase of the work- 
men’s compensation policy, that 
dealing with the defense of an 
employer when an injured em- 
ployee brings suit. But in other 
important aspects it is different. 
Chiefly the difference is in the 
method of fixing responsibility 
and in making settlement. A 
claimant under employer’s liabil- 
ity insurance must prove that his 
employer was negligent. If a 
claim is not settled to the satis- 
faction of the employee and the 
insurance company out of court, 
the amount of the judgment, if 
any, will depend on what the 
court awards. Since employers 
usually retain their common-law 
defense that the employee ac- 
cepted the job knowing of its 
hazards and similar defenses, it 
is difficult for the employee to 
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establish proof of the employer's 
negligence. This insurance gener- 
ally costs the farmer just as much 
as workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, but it fails to provide 
some of the benefits to the em- 
ployee accruing to him from the 
latter type of insurance. 

The maximum amount of pro- 
tection offered farmers by em- 
ployer’s liability insurance at the 
base rates is usually $5,000 to any 
individual or $10,000 for claims 
arising when more persons than 
one are involved in an accident. 
In addition, a small amount is 
usually allowed for medical treat- 
ment because of accidental in- 
juries. The cost of this type of 
insurance is about $3 per $100 
pay roll with a minimum annual 
premium of $50 or more. The 
current trend, as a result of the 
tendency to equalize rates as be- 
tween workmen’s compensation 
and employer’s liability, is to- 
ward a wider use of the former. 

Accident Insurance 

Still a third method of dealing 
with injuries arising out of em- 
ployment is through the use of 
personal accident insurance which 
is distinctly different from the two 
forms previously presented; that 
is, it has nothing to do with 
liability. As neither workmen’s 
compensation nor employer's lia- 
bility insurance provides benefits 
for accidental injuries to a farmer 
owning and operating his farm, 
he must, if he desires this pro- 
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ection, take out an accident 
policy. This situation holds true 
so for members of his family, 
unless, of course, they receive 
wages and are included on the 
pay roll upon W hich workmen’s 

compensation insurance premium 
charges are based. 

In general, accident policies 
have a rather wide range of pro- 
visions and benefit schedules and, 
43 a consequence, the cost varies 
considerably. It is important for 
farmers to study various policies 
carefully before deciding which 
one provides them with the kind 
of protection they need most. As 
all injuries do not occur accident- 
ily, it is important that the 
farmer keep in mind the rather 
fne legal distinction made be- 
tween non-accidental and acci- 
dental injuries. To illustrate the 
point: Suppose a farmer attempts 
to lift up a wheel on one side of 
atractor. He is supposed to know 
that itis heavy. If he strains his 
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back, the strain is not classified 
as an accidental injury and a 
claim for payment would ordina- 
rily be denied. But if he attempted 
the lift and the wheel slipped un- 
expectedly crushing his foot, that 
would be an accidental injury and 
settlement would be made accord- 
ing to the policy provisions. 
Some accident policies provide 
payment only for the loss of a 
hand, a foot, or the sight of an 
eye. They may not provide pay- 
ment if a farmer breaks an arm 
or leg. Most of them provide a 
very limited amount of medical 
or hospital treatment. Some poli- 
cies may be very broad, paying 
benefits for almost all kinds of 
accidental injuries in proportion 
to the degree of injury sustained. 
The broad-coverage policies cost 
considerably more than the limit- 
ed kinds. A general rule is that 
one pays for accident policies in 
proportion to the benefits they 
afford in the form of protection. 





“Burning Off’ Is Costly 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


Cordell Tindall 


N Texas County, Missouri, 
they have done something 
about the age-old problem of 

burning off woodland pasture. In 
fact, they have come pretty close 
to stopping this wasteful practice. 

The way farmers and farm 
leaders have gone about licking 
this problem makes quite a story. 
It is a story of perfect teamwork 
among the various agencies that 
serve farm people. And, of course, 
it’s a story of help from the farm 
folks themselves. 

We were invited to come to 
Texas County to see the results 
of the “no-burning” program, at 
the suggestion of the Missouri 
Conservation Commission. As 
Leonard Rowe, Conservation 
Agent for Texas County put it, 
they wanted to show what had 
been done so other counties could 
profit by their experience. 

For background we need to 
know that the burning off of 
woodland in late winter and early 
spring has long been a common 
practice thruout the wooded area 
of South Missouri. The habit was 
deep-rooted. It has been a com- 
mon belief that burning off the 
old leaves and grass made the 
grass grow greener. 


More than that, some folks like 
to set a match to the woods and 
“watch ’er burn.” A fire raging 
along the ground thru the trees, 
they say, “is a right pretty sight.” 
But what a price to pay for such 
entertainment! 

One of Missouri’s greatest 
crops has been damaged year 
after year by this custom, for 
trees are one of our greatest re- 
sources. 

Woodlands make up one-third 
of the total area of Missouri. Of 
the 1514 million acres of forest 
cover, about half are owned by 
farmers as farm woods, forestry 
experts report. This represents 
one-fifth of all the farm land of 
the state, and averages 27 acres 
of woods to the farm. 

The burning problem is not 
confined to the wooded sections 
of South Missouri. It’s a state- 
wide practice to set a match to 
any old vegetation that will bum 
to get it out of the way. The 
grasslands of North Missouri saw 
much burning this spring. 

As we learn of such widescale 
burning of fertility, the impor- 
tance of what the Texas County 
folks have done grows. 

To study the results achieved 


Reprinted by permission from the Missouri Ruralist, May 22, 1943 
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, Texas County, we were taken 
on a tour of the heavily-wooded 
gctions of the county. On this 
00-mile trip we found less than 
half a dozen burned off areas, 
and most of these were small. 
Ordinarily we would have seen 
thousands of acres burned over. 

It is very difficult to put an 
wtimate as to how much the 
practice of burning has been re- 
duced. A good, conservative fig- 
ure is 85 per cent. From observa- 
tions made on this trip by men 
who had seen the country we 
traveled burned year after year, 
the true figure must be around a 
% to 95 per cent reduction. 

As our tour progressed we were 
shown the effects of burning— 
wih both good and bad exam- 
ples. We stopped in a fine forest 
where no fire has been for at least 
IS years. The forest floor was 
carpeted with a litter of leaves, 
leaf mold, and decaying vegeta- 
tion. Young trees were coming on. 
The large trees were sound and 
straight. 

Digging into the soil we found 
no thick layer of leaves, as one 
might suppose. Decay has about 
kept up with the layer of leaves 
falling each year. The soil was 
deep and rich in color. There 
were no little ravines or gullies. 
Here was every sign of the good 
earth. Young grass was coming. 

Up the road was a field that 
had been burned off this spring. 
This “pasture” had been fired 


every year for many years, as evi- 
denced by the fire scars on the 
trees. The timber was of little 
value except for fuel, for every 
tree bore a scar of previous fires. 
The grass had been retarded. At 
the end of this area was a spot 
where no fire had reached. Here 
was a covering of leaves with 
green grass pushing thru. Not 6 
feet away in the burned area 
there was no covering whatso- 
ever. 

We stopped at a lumber mill 
to see what effect burning off had 
on trees sold for timber. On the 
butt ends of many of the logs 
could be found scars, some of 
them deep in the wood, proving 
that scars from fire never heal. 

We talked with a timber opera- 
tor. He has been buying logs 
from this section for 26 years. 
What did this veteran think of 
the progress made in the burning 
program?! 

“This the first year since I have 
been in this community that there 
was not a lot of burning,” he 
reported. Certainly this spoke 
well of the efforts of the men 
working in a common cause. 

We talked, too, with a real old- 
timer of the region, E. C. De- 
woody, who came to Texas coun- 
ty well before the turn of the 
century. That section was some- 
thing to see then, he told, with 
lots of deer, wild turkey and other 
game. And the bluestem grew as 
high as a horse in the open prai- 
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ries where now scrub oak grows. 
As he talked a picture of this 
country as the first settlers saw 
it grew. The land looked good, 
the timber was plentiful, and 
game was on every hand. There 
was fine water and grass. How 
were the folks to know that the 
layer of fertile top soil was thin 
and would wash away with cul- 
tivation? How were they to know 
that burning the grass off every 
spring would kill it? How could 
they foresee that some day men 
would be planting trees here 
where great, towering pines were 
cut and burned to get them out 
of the way so the land could be 
cultivated? 

And now we come to the most 
important part of our story. How 
did the folks of Texas county 
learn of the evils of burning off 
the woodland? 

It was a concerted “push” from 
all the groups that put the pro- 
gram over. Here was something 
that helped everybody. The Wild- 
life Conservation Commission 
was interested in seeing that all 
wildlife resources were preserved. 
Burning destroyed cover needed 
for game. It caused erosion that 
filled the streams. It damaged 
trees, a definite wildlife resource. 

The county Extension Service 
was interested because less burn- 
ing meant more grass for more 
livestock. It meant more income 
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from forests. It stood for better 
farming methods. 

The county AAA committee 
became interested. Township 
committeemen were asked to take 
thé good word to every farmer in 
the county. As the township re- 
porter visited the farms this 
spring he took with him a pledge 
not to burn any land. About 98 
per cent of the farmers of the 
county signed this pledge. 

Naturally, the Forest Service 
was a willing co-operator. They 
already had a fire protection area 
set up in the Mark Twain Na- 
tional Forest. But the forest folks 
have learned that fire towers and 
efficient fire fighting are not 
nearly as effective as not having 
fires in the first place. 

The sportsmen of the county 
were of help. So were the news- 
papers. 

Lots of little details were at- 
tended to in putting over the pro- 
gram. Conservation Agent Rowe 
put up warning signs over the 
county stating the laws about 
setting fires. 

The leaders of the program are 
not overconfident about their 
success yet. “Weve got our fingers 
crossed, they say. “Folks may 
start burning again.” 

But it would appear that the 
biggest part of the problem has 
been licked. The habit of burning 
has been broken. 
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Higher Egg Quality 


Condensed from Poultry Tribune 


C. O. Dossin 


Pennsylvania State College 


N Pennsylvania, a study has 

been made on the effect that 

the farm care of eggs has on 
egg quality. In addition to those 
studied specifically, there are 
many practices of a general na- 
ture which must be considered. 
The most important one of these 
is the production of infertile eggs. 
Males cause the production of 
fertile eggs which may be a cause 
of considerable loss through more 
rapid deterioriation in quality. 

The layers should be fed a 
complete ration if satisfactory 
production is to be expected. A 
complete ration also will enable 
the birds to lay eggs with a sound 
shell, 

Clean nesting material, clean 
dry litter, screened perches, nar- 
row lighting boards on the drink- 
ing fountains, feeders and nests, 
and keeping the birds confined 
will reduce the number of soiled 
eggs. 

An egg is never better than 
when it is laid, so the poultryman 
must do everything in his power 
to try to maintain this fine qual- 
ity while they are in his care. The 
following program followed by 
many Pennsylvania poultrymen 
Reprinted by permission from the Poultry 
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has enabled them to market a 
quality product. 


Pa. Quatity Ecc Procram 

1. Gather eggs three times 
daily. 

2. Maintain a temperature un- 
der 65 degrees F. in the egg 
cellar. 

3. Maintain a relative humidity 
of 75 percent in the egg cellar. 
Cool eggs quickly. 

Pack eggs daily. 

Pre-cool egg cases. 
Market eggs twice a week. 
Keep birds confined. 

Visits were made to 81 farms 
selling eggs at the various egg 
auctions in this state to check on 
the effectiveness of the program. 
At the auctions, only 100 eggs 
were candled out of each case to 
determine the grade. The Penn- 
sylvania Fancy grade of eggs has 
had the same requirements for 
individual eggs as the old U. S. 
Special grade. 

The following summary brings 
out that each step in the program 
is important and also that follow- 
ing the entire program is neces- 
sary if the best results are to be 
expected. 

Tribune, Mt. Morris, Illinois, June, 1943 
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No. of Practices 
Neglected 


Percent Grading 


The following paragraphs show 
the reason for each step in the 
program. 

Gather Eggs Three Times 
Daily : Gathering eggs three times 
daily is one of the most impor- 
tant stens in the program. Just 
from the standpoint of reducing 
the number of soiled and cracked 
eggs, this practice is wise. The 
main benefit obtained from fre- 
quent gathering, however, is the 
opportunity of getting them into 
a cool egg cellar where the animal 
heat can be removed from them 
quickly. 

Egg Cellar Temperature under 
65 Degrees: Egg quality, even 
though the egg be infertile, breaks 
down quickly if it is held at high 
temperatures. If the temperature 
in the egg cellar can be kept un- 
der 65 degrees F. and other prac- 
tices in the program followed, 
satisfactory egg quality can be 
maintained on the farm for sev- 
eral days. Another reason for 
maintaining a temperature under 
65 degrees is that molds do not 
develop as rapidly at low tem- 
peratures. 

To maintain a temperature be- 
low 65 degrees in the egg cellar 
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during the summer months usy- 
ally requires that the cellar be 
constructed as much as possible 
below ground, with a building 
over it, or else covered with a 
heavy coating of earth. The win- 
dows should have shades and also 
be protected from the hot sup 
rays by planting shrubbery ip 
front of them. 

Relative Humidity of 75 Per- 
cent in the Egg Cellar: Our field 
observations have shown that it 
is important that the producer 
maintain a relative humidity of 
75 percent in the egg cellar if the 
eggs are to look good under the 
candle. If a lower relative humid- 
ity is maintained, the egg shells 
will have a mottled appearance 
and the air cells will be larger. A 
high relative humidity is usually 
maintained by wetting the floor 
or a wall of the egg cellar. A 
relative humidity of 75 percent 
is easy to obtain in this state 
during warm weather. 

Trouble from molds will be- 
come more serious as the shortage 
of egg cases becomes more acute. 
The older the case and packing 
material, the greater will be this 
problem. It is suggested that 
poultrymen have a reliable hv- 
midity gauge in their egg cellars 
so that they can keep this factor 
under control. The mold problem 
in our state is more acute where 
there are earth floors in the egg 
cellars than when concrete, stone 
or brick floors are used. A small 
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house fan to circulate the air in 
the egg room will remove the 
animal heat more quickly from 
the eggs and also lessen the mold 
oroblem. In the summer when it 
;, cooler outside than it is in the 
gg room, the windows should be 
left open. 

Another factor which enters in- 
tothe problem of moldy smelling 
eggs is the care of the empty case. 
It is suggested that only one or 
wo day’s supply of empty cases 
be kept in the egg room before 
eggs are put in them. The other 
cases should be kept in a cool, dry 
room. Most of the packing mate- 
fal in used egg cases is old 
and if exposed to high humidity 
for any length of time the mold 
problem may become serious. 

Cool Eggs Quickly : At the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, studies were 
conducted to show the effect of 
animal heat on egg quality. These 
studies brought out that the 
quicker the animal heat could be 
rmoved from the eggs, the bet- 
ter the quality would be. The use 
ofa small house fan in the egg 
cellar is important if egg quality 
is to be maintained. 

Pack Eggs Daily: Poultrymen 
who are selling their eggs on a 
graded basis should pack them at 
least every other day after the 
animal heat has been removed 
fom them. If the eggs are al- 
lowed to lay in the baskets for 


several days, the egg yolk will 
rise and come close to the shell. 
If the egg yolk is close to the 
shell when candled, the shadow 
will be darker and the eggs will 
have to be put in a lower grade. 

Pre-Cool Egg Cases: A dry egg 
case should be considered as a 
thief, for it will absorb about one 
pound of moisture. If it cannot 
get the moisture from the egg 
cellar, it will take it from the 
eggs. The empty cases should be 
stored in a room with a low tem- 
perature and high humidity for 
one or two days before eggs are 
packed in them. 

Market Eggs Twice a Week: 
The more frequently a person can 
market his eggs, the better the 
quality will be. It is suggested 
that the poultryman market his 
eggs at least twice a week. 

Keep Birds Confined: It is 
known that green feed will add 
color to the egg yolk. The quality 
markets insist that the egg yolks 
show only a dimly visible shadow 
when candled. Birds on free range 
will eat too much green feed to 
produce eggs which will meet the 
requirements of the top quality. 

The production of quality eggs 
is dependent upon following a 
complete program. It is urged 
that all poultrymen try to pro- 
duce the maximum number of 
eggs of fine quality possible un- 
der present conditions. 





Oil That Comes from a Nut 


Condensed from Nation’s Business 


UNG oil is fast becoming 

one of the most lucrative 

farm products in certain sec- 
tions of our nation. 

The nation has not had an ex- 
tra teaspoonful of tung oil for 
civilian uses since Pearl Harbor. 
All of it goes into waterproofing 
insulation on electrical wiring for 
airplanes, tanks, ships and other 
military articles, for closing pores 
in magnesium, or for other high- 
ly-strategic—sometimes secret— 
war uses. Peace-time industries 
that used to buy tung oil now 
get along with substitutes, but 
everyone familiar with the tung 
industry predicts that industrial 
demand at home, once the war is 
won, will go higher than the 
175,000,000 pounds used in 1937, 
the highest tung oil consumption 
year in American history. 

Incidentally, 98 per cent of it 
was imported that year. 

Never an object of Government 
control in peace-time, tung oil to- 
day is under the strict surveil- 
lance of several government agen- 
cies. Producers cannot consume 
one pint of the precious tung oil 
they grow. The minute a tung nut 
is crushed and becomes oil, it is 
bought (at from 35 to 39 cents 
a pound) by Defense Supplies 


Corporation, which directs (with 
W. P. B. advice) exactly where 
the precious fluid will go. 

When a manufacturer tried to 
get a little tung oil to use in mak- 
ing paint after Pearl Harbor, he 
pointed out that his paint would 
go on naval vessels and that sub- 
stitute oils would not make paint 
as lasting as would tung oil. 

“To hell with the paint on the 
ships,” exclaimed a Naval offi- 
cial. “We can paint ships every 
year, but we can’t get extra tung 
oil any more for more vital uses.” 

The optimistic statements con- 
cerning domestic tung oil’s future 
are based on well-grounded facts, 
according to America’s tung oil 
pioneers, who have had the rare 
privilege of hearing themselves 
called “dreamers” in one decade 
and “critical and strategic pro- 
ducers” in the next. 

Three facts stand out in today’s 
tung oil picture: 

First, the Gulf South this year 
will produce from 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 pounds of tung oil, de- 
pending upon the weather. 

Second, every ounce of this will 
go to war production. Tung oil 
was one of the first products des- 
ignated as “critical and strategic” 
after Pearl Harbor. 


Reprinted by permission from the Nation’s Business, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., May, 1943 
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Third, peace-time needs will 
bring increased demands for 
\merican-produced tung oil, 
which always has obtained a 
oremium from American users, 
sho have bought 75 per cent of 
the world’s production for years. 
“The fact that we had any do- 
nestically-produced tung oil at 
gdi—that 8,000,000 pounds of 
“ung oil were produced in Amer- 
ica in 1942—is no happen-stance. 
The tung tree, a 6,000-year-old 
sative in China, but now a refu- 
se in the new world, was en- 
couraged here by men who fought 
all the traditional enemies of 
other new developments — fear, 
skepticism, inability to interest 
adequate capital, etc.—plus un- 
favorable climate. 

The first acreage in this nation 
planted in tung trees belonged to 
2 Scotchman, Dr. Tenant Ron- 
ads, who cultivated a four-acre 
grove in 1908 in Tallahassee, Fla. 
William H. Rayner, also of Talla- 
hassee, had planted specimens 
of the tung tree near his home in 
16, but only one of them lived. 
It still stands inside an iron fence 
m Tallahassee, near which the 
thnving little town of Tungston 
has come into being. 

Today, farmers throughout the 
Gulf South know the value of the 
golden tung nut crop. The oil pro- 
duced from their trees last year 
brought an estimated $3,500,000 
into their pockets. There are ten 
tung oil mills in the states of 
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Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Texas, all 
of which border the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and have climate and soil 
needed for growing tung nuts. 

Behind the golden profits of 
the golden nuts, however, lie no 
subsidies, no huge outlays of fed- 
eral funds, no beds of roses with- 
out thorns. True, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has ex- 
perimented with tung trees and 
has made available promptly the 
results of its findings, but it has 
left to private investors the job of 
developing tung trees that pay 
off. 

The new prosperity in the Gulf 
South has not hit the tung or- 
chards hard enough to erase from 
producers’ memories the ridicule 
they drew because they staked 
money, land and effort on their 
belief that tung trees could pro- 
duce as well in America as any- 
where. 

All the profits are hard-won. 
More than 30 years of uphill 
fighting passed before the money 
invested in tung trees started to 
come back. The year 1939 was 
the first in which any large num- 
ber of persons realized profits 
from a development that began 
in 1908. 

Tung trees grew wild and pro- 
fusely for thousands of years in 
central and southern China, 
where soil and weather conditions 
were suitable. But farmers of the 
Gulf South are producing the best 
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tung oil in the world by constant 
care and improved methods, with- 
out the best climate and soil. The 
land that supports lucrative tung 
orchards once was eroded, stump- 
ridden, cutover forest. 

Northwestern Florida showed 
the first great development in 
tung tree culture. By 1923, more 
than 1,600 acres were planted 
there in tung trees. As the new 
crop spread into south Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas, however, Mississippi 
took the lead. 

Actually, the acreage in south 
Mississippi planted in tung trees 
today represents half of all such 
acreage in the nation. Pearl River 
County alone has more than 
100,000 acres in tung trees, in- 
cluding the Lamont Roland Plan- 
tation, the world’s largest in- 
dividually-owned tung orchard, 
with 10,000 acres; and the world’s 
largest tung tree plantation, the 
40,000-acre plantation of L. O. 
Crosby & Sons, a stock company. 

Louisiana has been developing 
its tung trees fast in recent years. 
Samuel Zemurray, Jr., son of the 
president of the United Fruit 
Company, has built tung mills 
there and he owns large planta- 
tions in both Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippl. 

Many government agencies to- 
day have a hand in our budding 
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tung oil industry besides the W. 
P. B., the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration and the Department of 
Agriculture. The Board of E¢o- 
nomic Warfare and the Depart- 
ment of State, among others, are 
interested in the fast-growing in- 
dustry for the same reason they 
are interested in the synthetic 
rubber program. 

Experts say that domestically- 
produced tung oil was destined to 
capture the American market. 
whether war came or not, because 
it is superior in many ways to im- 
ported oils: 

It is lighter in color and clearer 
in tone, permitting paint manu- 
facturers to produce a higher 
grade of white paints and enamels 
and lighter and clearer shades in 
colors. It has an acid number of 
one or less, and is therefore prac- 
tically neutral in character. It re- 
quires much less cooking and ket- 
tling than imported oils, which 
makes it economical and satisfac- 
tory for use as a raw material in 
manufacturing operations. It is 
free from contaminations or adul- 
terations common in imported 
oils. 

Whatever the future brings to 
tung producers, the nation can 
look to them today and call their 
accomplishments a “tung tri- 
umph” of the first magnitude. 
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Beef Cattle Feeding Trials 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


HE average of 3-year feed- 

ing tests at the Hays Experi- 

ment Station indicates that 2 
pounds of wheat bran a day are 
equal to one pound of cottonseed 
cake or 3 pounds of good alfalfa 
hay as a protein supplement for 
beef cattle. This report was made 
at the Annual Roundup by Dr. 
C. W. McCampbell, of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry at 
Kansas State College. 

Doctor McCampbell said that 
in the course of these studies ex- 
ceptionally good results were ob- 
tained from the use of wheat bran 
—bran being cheaper to feed 
when its cost does not exceed 
60% of the cottonseed cake. Altho 
calves and yearlings fed protein 
supplements showed greatly in- 
creased gains over those fed only 
silage during the winter, it will 
not be known until next fall 
whether this advantage will be 
maintained to the end of the com- 
ing grazing period. It was Doctor 
McCampbell’s opinion that those 
fed only silage would tend to gain 
during the summer on those fed 
protein supplement during the 
winter, but that they would not 
show enough improvement to 
justify eliminating the winter 
supplement. 

The comparative value of sev- 
eral different protein supplements 


has been studied at the station in 
recent years. In this series of 
tests, 3 pounds of wheat bran a 
head daily proved better than one 
pound of cottonseed cake, soy- 
bean meal, linseed meal or corn 
gluten meal. 

In following tests with calves 
and yearlings 3 pounds, 2 pounds 
and one pound of bran were com- 
pared with one pound of cotton- 
seed cake, 3 pounds of ground 
alfalfa hay and 4 pounds of 
ground alfalfa hay a head daily 
with atlas silage as the basal ra- 
tion. 

The cattle were fed all they 
would eat. Silage consumption 
averaged 60.98 pounds a head 
daily during the 3 tests, which 
were for an average feeding 
length of 151 days. 

Cattle fed 3 pounds of wheat 
bran gained 203 pounds; those 
getting 2 pounds of wheat bran 
gained 195 pounds; those fed one 
pound gained 159 pounds. Cattle 
fed one pound of cottonseed cake 
gained 182 pounds; those fed 4 
pounds of alfalfa hay gained 202 
pounds; and those fed 3 pounds 
of alfalfa hay gained 184 pounds. 

In 2 tests, one with steers and 
one with heifers, experiments 
were made to determine how 
much gain calves should make 
during the winter to insure the 
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greatest return from wintering, 
grazing and selling as yearlings. 
There were 4 lots in each group 
and all were fed the same amount 
of atlas silage. In addition, lot 1 
of each group received one pound 
of cottonseed cake and 4 pounds 
of ground kafir a head daily; lot 
2, one pound of cottonseed cake 
and 2 pounds of ground kafir; lot 
3, one pound of cottonseed cake; 
and lot 4 nothing in addition to 
silage. 

The wintering period was 151 
days. The steer calves fed all the 
silage they would eat and no pro- 
tein supplement gained only 59 
pounds, the heifer calves only 61 
pounds. The steer calves fed the 
same amount of silage and one 
pound of cottonseed cake a head 
daily gained 147 pounds, the 
heifers 143 pounds. The steer 
calves fed the same amount of 
silage, 1 pound of cottonseed 
cake and 2 pounds of ground 
kafir grain a head daily gained 
191 pounds, the heifers 197 
pounds. The steer calves fed the 
same amount of silage, one pound 
of cottonseed cake and 4 pounds 
of ground kafir grain a head daily 
gained 203 pounds, the heifers 
202 pounds. 

1. A study of the grains of the 
steer calves in lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 
reveals the facts: 

(a) That adding 1 pound of 
cottonseed cake a head daily toa 
full feed of silage increased gains 
slightly more than one half pound 


July 


a head daily over gains Produced 
by silage alone. 

(b) That adding one pound of 
cottonseed cake and 2 pounds of 
ground kafir grain a head daily 
to a full feed of silage increased 
gains slightly more than seven 
eighths of a pound a head daily 
over gains produced by silage 
alone. 

(c) That adding one pound of 
cottonseed cake and 4 pounds of 
ground kafir grain a head daily to 
a full feed of silage increased 
gains slightly more than 1 pound 
a head daily over gains produced 
by silage alone. 

2. Similar differences are seen 
in the gains of the heifer calves 
in lots 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

3. A comparison of lot 3 with 
lot 4, and lot 7 with lot 8, is par- 
ticularly interesting at this time 
because of a shortage of protein 
supplemental feeds. It is noted 
that the winter gain in lot 4 (steer 
calves) fed silage alone was only 
58.6 pounds a head compared to 
a winter gain of 146.5 pounds per 
head in lot 3 (steer calves) fed 
one pound of cottonseed cake a 
head daily in addition to silage, 
and that the winter gain was only 
61.6 pounds a head in lot 8 
(heifer calves) fed silage alone 
compared to a winter gain of 
142.7 pounds per head in lot 7 
(heifer calves) fed one pound of 
cottonseed cake in addition to 
silage. 

The average cost for 100 
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1943 BEEF CATTLE FEEDING TRIALS 


pounds of gain, based on the 3- 
year experiment, was $9. 65 for 
atlas silage and 2 pounds of 
wheat bran, compared to $10.62 
for one pound of wheat bran, 
49.98 for one pound of cottonseed 
cake, and $9.47 for 3 pounds of 
ground alfalfa hay. 

The costs for 100 pounds of 
sain in the 1942-43 feeding exper- 
iment were higher than the 3-year 
average because of higher feed 
costs and because the silage used 
was of poorer quality due to frost 
and other damage during the 
sowing season. In the 1942-43 


re 
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test one pound of wheat bran 
with atlas silage made the aver- 
age cost of 100 pounds gain 
$14.21, while 2 pounds reduced 
the cost to $11.48, and 3 pounds 
made the cost $11.79. One pound 
of cottonseed cake with silage 
cost $10.89 a hundred. The lowest 
gain cost was with the use of 3 
pounds of ground alfalfa hay with 
silage, $10.43 for 100 pounds of 
gain. Use of 4 pounds of ground 
alfalfa hay with silage resulted 
in a cost of $10.77 a hundred 
pounds. 


Feeding by Free-Choice 


Labor shortages make neces- 
sary certain feeding practices that 
innormal times would not be ad- 
visable. 

The free-choice method of 
feeding beef calves, although it is 
not new, has been investigated 
experimentally at the Oklahoma 
station. These tests indicate that 
beef calves will select their feeds 
on the average in such propor- 
tions as closely to approach the 
recommended ration. During cer- 
tain periods, however, there will 
be marked fluctuations in the con- 
sumption of certain feeds. 

In these feeding trials at Okla- 
homa, shelled corn, whole oats 
and 43 per cent cottonseed meal 
was fed free-choice along with 
roughages fed by hand. There 
was greater variation in daily 





consumption of the protein than 
of the other feeds. Shelled corn 
proved most palatable. Some of 
the calves had never tasted grain 
before coming on test, others 
were creep fed and still another 
group had been given a 56 day 
period of full feeding. Yet there 
was little difference in the disposi- 
tion that the various groups made 
of their feeds in regard to the 
relative qualities selected. 

Grains were fairly satisfactory 
but this method of management 
offered few advantages other than 
that of saving labor. Moreover, 
the Oklahoma station, despite 


these results, still recommends a 
period of some two months in 
which to advance calves to a full 
feed of grain. 

—Shorthorn World 


Sunflowers for Poultry During War Time 
Condensed from New England Homestead 


Karol J. Kucinski 


ITH the shortage and 
high costs of feeds for 
poultry, one can grow 
crops which in normal times 
would not be considered feasible 
or economical. The growing of 
sunflowers by poultry men and 
individuals keeping hens for their 
own home use should be given 
some earnest consideration since 
the seed is an exceptionally good 
conditioner of poultry if used to 
supplement the regular feed. 
Europeans, especially Russians, 
have long known the value of the 
sunflower, and the peasant pop- 
ulation has always eaten the seed. 
The oil found in sunflower seeds 
(about 20%) is very high in 
content of Vitamin A and D and 
is considered as a delicacy by the 
European cook. It has been 
thought by some scientists that 
the seemingly habit-forming prac- 
tice of eating the sunflower seed is 
an instinctive effort on the part of 
the individual to supplement his 
usual deficient diet. In this coun- 
try the sunflower seed is used pri- 
marily as an oil in paints; very 
little is used in human consump- 
tion and some in poultry feeds. 
For the past four or five years, 
sunflowers have been grown at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station with the hope 


of finding out whether the sun. 
flower is adaptable to our soil 
and climatic condition. Results of 
these tests are very encouraging, 
showing that the crop can be 
grown and produce seed abun- 
dantly. However, to the best of 
our knowledge, no one in Massa- 
chusetts is growing sunflowers in 
commercial lots, probably due to 
the lack of proper mills for the 
processing of the oil. The cost of 
transportation to mills in the 
Midwest would not justify its 
shipment in xormal times. 
Sunflowers will grow in Massa- 
chusetts on any land which will 
produce field corn. Corn ferti- 
lizer has been used and it seems 
to do very well. There is an ele- 
ment of risk involved in the grow- 
ing of the crop which should not 
be entirely over-looked. The plant 
is susceptible to damages from 
windstorms to the same degree as 
the corn plant. Planting the seed 
too close together will produce 


small and thin sunflower plants, 


too weak to withstand any strong 
windstorms. Seedings of one seed 
per hill every 18 inches in 36-inch 
rows averaged as much as two 
tons of cleaned seed per acre. The 
wholesale price of sunflower seed 
quoted on the western coast 
ranges from seven to eight cents 


Reprinted by permission from the New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass., 
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er pound. Even yields one-half 
that obtained at this station 
would be large enough to warrant 
growing the crop. 

' Sunflowers are quite hardy to 
light frost, and can be planted at 
the time one considers it safe for 
planting field corn. Harvesting is 
ysually done during the latter 
part of September. A growing pe- 
riod of 120-140 days depending 
on the season is sufficient for ma- 
turity of the seed in Massachu- 
setts. It has been found best to 
cut the sunflower heads off the 
stalk and place them singly on 
boards to dry for about two to 
three weeks. This drying facili- 
tates the removal of the seed 
from the head by striking the 
head against some object or rub- 
bing the head on a very coarse 
wire screen. For home use as 
poultry feed supplement, winnow- 
ing is not necessary. 

Corn fertilizer can be applied 
either in hills or broadcast. A 
4-9-7 or 4-10-10 grade at 400-500 
pounds per acre rate if applied in 
hills and doubled if broadcast is 
sufficient for soils of average fer- 
tility. Those who would like to 
grow only a small area of sun- 
flowers may use the “Victory” 
grade of fertilizer (3-8-7) at 
about fifteen pounds per 1000 
square feet if fertilized in hills 
and 30-35 pounds if the fertilizer 
is broadcast. 

The labor involved in taking 
care of sunflowers during the 
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growing season is very little since 
the plant starts to grow rapidly 
and soon shades the ground com- 
pletely killing any weeds that 
may survive the one or two early 
hoeings. It has been found that 
the sunflower plant, because of 
its wide leaf spread, is an ideal 
plant in ridding any obnoxious 
weeds from infested areas. It has 
been observed that birds may 
pick some of the seeds out of the 
sunflower heads if only a few 
plants are grown. However, the 
loss of seed due to birds is negli- 
gible if the area of sunflower is 
large. It takes about five to seven 
pounds of seed to plant an acre 
of sunflower. The average height 
of the plants is about twelve feet 
with seed heads which measure 
ten to twelve inches across. The 
varieties most commonly grown 
are Jumbo, Black African, Mam- 
moth Russian, Manchurian type, 
and White Beauty. The Mam- 
moth Russian is perhaps the most 
common and gives very good re- 
sults. Seed canbe obtained at any 
reliable seed concern. 

Although the ensiling of sun- 
flowers may not be of any in- 
terest to poultry men, as high as 
19 tons per acre were obtained 
when the plants were used for 
this purpose. This yield compares 
favorably with that of corn and if 
the sunflower plants are ensiled 
while their leaves and stalks are 
still green, cattle seem to relish 
the silage and thrive on it. 


More Milk Is Vital to Victory 


Condensed from The Southern Planter 


Dr. K. L. Turk 


University of Maryland 


HE dairy industry has al- 

ways provided a large per- 

centage of the Nation’s food 
supply. According to figures from 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, more food solids are pro- 
duced from the dairy industry 
than from all other livestock and 
poultry combined. 

We produced about 120 billion 
pounds of milk last year. In the 
face of this heavy production, 
many people are asking, “Can 
we do it again?” Our Govern- 
ment is requesting an increase of 
two per cent in milk production. 
Actually we need about 140 bil- 
lion pounds. So it seems to me 
that every dairyman should set 
his goal to produce just as much 
milk as he possibly can. While 
many dairy cows produced to ca- 
pacity last year, there are thou- 
sands of cows which would pro- 
duce more milk this year if they 
were fed and cared for properly. 

If we change our practices in 
such a way as to increase milk 
production per cow by only a 
fraction of a pound, it amounts 
to a considerable total when we 
realize that we have approximate- 
ly 26,000,000 cows on American 
farms. 


Much of our increased milk 
production depends upon farm 
families with small herds—those 
with less than 10 cows. These 
herds don’t require any outside 
help. A majority of them have 
never been fed and handled for 
maximum production. With pres- 
ent demands for milk, more |ib- 
eral feeding will result in marked 
increases in milk production from 
the better cows in these small 
herds. 

Approximately 60 per cent of 
all cows milked in the United 
States are in herds of 10 cows or 
less. Yet these cows normally 
produce but about half of our 
total milk supply. This indicates 
that the average production per 
cow is lower in these herds, but 
with better feeding and manage- 
ment, they will produce much 
more milk. 

It is probably safe to say that 
the average cow would produce 
at least 1,000 pounds more milk 
and 40 pounds more butterfat if 
she were fed up to her capacity 
to utilize that feed efficiently. The 
farmer will not only be making a 
greater contribution to the wut 
effort, but will realize greater 
profits. The higher producing 
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cows utilize both feed and labor 
more efficiently than do low pro- 
ducing COWS. 

Each cow should be fed ac- 
cording to her ability to respond 
to feed. Cows will vary greatly 
in their productive ability and 
erain must be fed accordingly. 
Obviously, a cow that is milking 
$0 pounds per day will need more 
fed than one producing 25 
pounds of milk per day. Yet, we 
till find dairymen going down 
the line and feeding every cow 
the same amount of grain. Such a 
practice will over-feed poor cows 
and under-feed good ones. 

If a cow has an inherited abil- 
ity for low production, no feed- 
ing practice will increase her pro- 
duction beyond that inherited 
level. Grain fed above the cow’s 
ability to respond is wasted. A 
few seconds spent weighing the 
milk from each cow every day 
furnishes best guide for feeding. 

At the present time there is a 
serious shortage of high protein 
feeds for livestock. In order to 
maintain milk production, we 
must share the protein feeds that 
are available. While it is true that 
many cows suffer from a lack of 
protein, there are many others 
that get too much protein. We 
have much experimental evidence 
to prove that feeding protein 
above the cow’s specific needs 
does not result in increased milk 
production. 

The amount of protein needed 





in the grain mixture depends 
upon the kind of hay and other 
roughages fed. When non-legume 
hay, such as timothy, with or 
without corn silage is fed, a 20 
per cent protein grain mixture is 
sufficient to support maximum 
milk production. With mixed hays 
(one-third or more legumes), 16 
per cent protein grain mixtures 
are adequate. For lespedeza and 
clover hays, grain mixtures fur- 
nishing 14 per cent protein are 
satisfactory. If alfalfa or soybean 
hay is available, then a mixture 
of home-grown grains, or a 12 
per cent mixture, is all that is 
needed. 

Many farmers have soybeans 
available this year. They furnish 
a good homegrown protein sup- 
plement and are especially useful 
during the present shortage of 
high-protein feeds. 

More and more dairymen are 
appreciating the value of good 
quality hay in milk production. 
Hay is the most important single 
feed in the dairy ration and its 
quality probably has more effect 
on milk production than any 
other single factor. Next to pas- 
ture grass, hay is the cheapest 
feed that is given to dairy cows. 
Therefore, these roughage feeds 
furnish the basis for economical 
milk production. The more milk 
that we can produce from rough- 
age, the less dependence we have 
to put on more expensive nutri- 
ents in grain. 
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Hay should be fed in amounts 
slightly in excess of the amount 
consumed each day. This will give 
the cows an opportunity to pick 
it over and leave some of the 
coarse, unpalatable stems. When 
a farmer has a limited amount of 
good hay and more liberal quan- 
tities of poor hay, better results 
will be obtained by feeding from 
the good hay once each day and 
thus spreading it out over a 
longer period of time. 

Early cut hay, especially non- 
legume, has much higher feeding 
value than late-cut hay. It is 
higher in protein and cows will 
consume larger quantities. Every 
effort should be made to cure hay 
in such a way as to preserve the 
leaves and natural green color. 

Pasturage is one of the best 
feeds for livestock and is by far 
the cheapest feed. Good pasture 
will reduce the amount of grain 
necessary by 20 to 30 per cent. 
It is rich in protein and good pro- 
duction can be maintained early 
in the season by feeding a grain 
mixture of 12 per cent protein. 
Pasture has the added advantage 
that no labor is required to har- 
vest the crop. For these reasons, 
every effort should be made to 
increase pasture yields. 

During midsummer when pas- 
tures get short, the protein con- 
tent of the grain mixture should 
be increased. Also, other supple- 
mentary feeds must be provided. 
Otherwise milk production will 


July 


drop. If grass silage or corn silage 
is available, it can be used to 
good advantage. Providing sup- 
plemental pastures, such as Sy- 
dan grass for midsummer, js a 
desirable practice followed by 
many dairymen. 

As a general rule, cows are fed 
more poorly in summer than in 
winter. This results in a rapid de- 
cline in milk production. If plans 
are made to provide supplemental 
grazing and if cows are fed care- 
fully on grain during the summer 
months, much of the usual de- 
cline in milk may be avoided, 
Good quality hay in winter and 
improved pastures in summer 
furnish the basis for economical 
milk production. Grow all you 
can use to advantage of both of 
these crops. If your soil is well 
adapted, then grow all the grains 
that you can efficiently produce. 

Many cows fail to produce ata 
satisfactory level because they are 
thin in flesh when they freshen 
and start their lactation. In fact, 
some investigators estimate that 
50 per cent of all the cows in 
this country are not properly fit- 
ted for calving. Experiments re- 
ported years ago, which have 
been verified many times by 
dairymen, definitely prove that 
the condition of the cow at the 
time of calving has a marked in- 
fluence upon milk yields that fol- 
low and upon the fat content of 
the milk. Cows in good condition 
when calving, will start their lac- 
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tation with as much as 25 per 
ent higher daily yields than cows 
in poor condition and the rela- 
tive spread is usually maintained 
throughout the lactation. Money 
spent for feed during the dry pe- 
rod is well invested. 

Fitting a cow for freshening is 
s relatively easy task. During the 
latter part of the lactation period 
the cow should be fed rather lib- 
erally. The cow will then be in 
sood shape when she is dried off. 
Every cow should be dried off so 
that she will have a rest period of 
6) days. The amount of feed re- 
quired during the dry period will 
depend upon the individual cow. 
Four or five pounds of grain may 
be enough for some cows, while 
others may heed 10 or 15 pounds. 
Each cow should be fed liberally 
enough to get her in ideal condi- 
tion about ten days before calv- 
ing. If the udder shows too much 
congestion the amount of grain 
can be reduced a few days be- 
fore calving. A most satisfactory 
grain mixture for fitting the dry 
cow may be made up largely of 
home-grown cereal grains. 

With present demands for milk, 
many dairymen are finding it 
profitable to milk some of their 
cows three times a day. In many 
herds this practice is followed 
with the higher producing cows 
during the first four or five 
months after calving. Nearly all 
cows will produce more when 


milked more frequently. The 
amount of extra milk will vary 
with the cow, stage of lactation, 
level of production, and many 
other factors. Because of . these 
factors, results at various experi- 
ment stations vary somewhat. In 
general, you can expect to get 
about 10 per cent more milk 
when cows are milked three times 
daily for three or four months, 
and about 15 to 20 per cent more 
milk by continuing the extra 
milking throughout the lactation. 

It must be remembered that 
extra feed must be provided for 
the extra milk. Also, it is advis- 
able to feed grain three times 
daily when three-time milking is 
practiced. 

Of all the foods produced in 
this country, milk probably is of 
greatest importance because of its 
nutritive elements. It is probably 
the most important food that is 
going to war overseas. American 
farmers now have the greatest 
production job in history. It is 
not easy; yet there is not one of 
us who isn’t going to do his part. 
It is true that we won’t do it with 
a 40-hour week and we don’t get 
time and a half for over-time. 
However, our people are begin- 
ning to appreciate that food is as 
important as ammunition for 
winning the war. Every pound of 
milk that you produce is vital to 
victory! 








Stubble Mulch 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


F. L. Duley 


Senior Soil Conservationist, USDA, and Professor of Agronomy, University of 
Nebraska College of Agriculture 


F the summer is dry or if the 
rainfall come largely in hard 
rains, higher crop production 

should result from leaving crop 
residues on the surface for soil 
and moisture conservation. Resi- 
due on the surface may cause the 
soil to absorb much more water 
from a hard rain than would be 
true on bare ground. In most 
cases, leaving straw or stalks on 
the surface has given higher 
yields of row crops of corn, sorg- 
hum or soybeans than where 
these residues have been plowed 
under. There has been a still 
greater increase over land on 
which the straw or stalks have 
been removed or burned. 

Five years of experiments at 
Lincoln, conducted cooperatively 
by the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Nebraska Experiment 
Station, have served to point out 
the advantages, not only in yield 
of crops, but particularly in con- 
serving soil and water by retain- 
ing crop residues on the surface 
until the next crop is well estab- 
lished. 

The value of stubble mulches 


or crop residues for protecting 
land was further demonstrated in 
1942 in the control of both wind 
and water erosion. The severe soil 
blowing on many fields this spring 
is further evidence of need for 
more widespread use of methods 
for this type of erosion control, 
Farmers who have left a reason- 
able amount of old stubble on the 
surface have had little trouble 
from soil blowing in their wheat 
fields. When soil is left bare or 
where wheat has made too little 
growth, land is likely to be se- 
verely eroded during dry springs. 
Under these conditions the use of 
stubble protecting the soil is prov- 
ing to be a simple and effective 
means of controlling soil blowing. 

The use of residue is also very 
effective in the control of water 
erosion. In 1942 soil conservation 
experiments at Lincoln, conduct- 
ed by the writer and J. C. Russel, 
cooperative agent between the 
Soil Conservation Service and the 
Nebraska Agricultural Exper- 
ment Station, showed that where 
corn followed wheat the land lost 
18.6 tons of soil on plowed land, 


Reprinted by permission from the Nebraska Farmer 
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but only 6.2 tons where the wheat 
residues were left on and the land 
farmed by surface tillage. Oats 
land after corn lost 10.8 tons 
where the stalks were removed, 
as would be done for silage, and 
0.6 tons where the stalks were 
cut and spread back on the land. 
Land in wheat eroded less than 
with the other crops, but even 
here, plowed wheat land lost 2.7 
tons, and subsurface tilled land 
with residue from a_ preceding 
oats crop on the surface lost but 
0.6 tons per acre during the en- 
tire year. 

Many farmers in the state are 
already making use of crop resi- 
dues for protecting their land 
against excessive soil and mois- 
ture losses, but shortage of the 
proper equipment is making it 
more difficult. In order to do a 
satisfactory job of farming under 
crop residues, a few special types 
of implements are necessary. 

In the first place, some type of 
tiller that will pulverize the soil 
without turning it over or bury- 
ing the residue is necessary. 
There are already several thou- 
sand of these machines on farms 
in Nebraska and adjoining states. 
Just as we follow a plow with a 
disk or harrow, it is usually neces- 
sary to have some packer or pul- 
verizer to follow a subsurface 
tiller. One of the most effective 
tools found for this purpose is a 
special type of rotary hoe on 
which the tillage wheels have 





been reversed to prevent clogging 
when working on ground that has 
a large amount of residue. This 
implement which has been desig- 
nated a “treader” is particularly 
valuable for packing soil that may 
be too loose after the tiller for 
a good seedbed. The action of the 
“treader” also kills many weeds 
and breaks clods in case the soil 
is packed and tends to be left in 
slabs by the tiller. 

In planting row crops on land 
that is still covered with residue, 
it is necessary to have a planter 
that will work through this with- 
out clogging. If the crop is plant- 
ed in small furrows, preferably 
on the contour, it is much easier 
to kill weeds during later cultiva- 
tions. Such furrows can be made 
by several types of equipment. 
Disk furrow openers on an or- 
dinary two-row corn planter, 
equipped with stub-runners, work 
very satisfactorily. They will go 
through considerable residue on 
the surface without clogging. A 
two-row disk lister with the disks 
removed, using only the middle 
points to open the furrows has 
also been found to work well. An 
ordinary lister with the mold- 
boards removed may also be used 
to open a furrow, but care must 
be used that this does not cover 
too much of the residue. 

The cultivation of the row crop 
can then be done with a row-crop 
cultivator on which the shovels 
have been replaced with a single 
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large sweep to operate on each 
side of the row. 

Experiments have been con- 
ducted in the production of row 
crops of corn, sorghum, and soy- 
beans. All steps in the prepara- 
tion of the seedbed, planting, and 
later cultivation have been car- 
ried out as simply and efficiently 
as by ordinary methods. At the 
same time, runoff and erosion 
have been greatly reduced, and 
the yields of crops have been 
maintained as well as by ordinary 
methods. 

The use of crop residues 
should, of course, be done in 
combination with other well rec- 
ognized soil and moisture con- 
servation practices, such as crop 
rotation, contour farming, and 
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protection of steep or badly ero- 
ded land by seeding to meadow or 
permanent pasture. 

Experiments on this method 
are in progress not only in Ne- 
braska, but the idea has spread 
to many other parts of the coun- 
try, and it is now being tested in 
25 states. Many problems are 
still unsolved. Studies are in prog- 
ress to determine the best meth- 
ods of controlling insects and 
plant diseases where residues are 
left on the surface. The effect of 
residues on the amounts of sol- 
uble plant food in relation to 
moisture is being investigated, 
Also the more practical problems 
on methods of preparing seedbeds 
and cultivating crops are being 
continued. 
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Barberry—Saboteur of Grains 


Condensed from West Virginia Farm News 


J. G. Leach 


Plant Pathologist, West Virginia University 


URING the last war, our 
D grain supply was insuffici- 

ent to meet the demands of 
the Allies. We were still suffering 
from a series of destructive epi- 
demics of black stem rust, that 
scourge of the grain fields which 
has periodically cut our yields. It 
was well known to plant patholo- 
gists that the common barberry 
bush harbored the rust fungus 
and was indirectly the cause of 
these destructive epidemics, but 
group action was necessary for 
the effective control of this men- 
ace. 

A cooperative program of bar- 
berry eradication was worked out 
between the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the various state 
departments of agriculture and 
has been vigorously carried out 
in 13 grain-growing states since 
1918 and in four more states, in- 
cluding West Virginia, since 1935. 

The Federal quarantine re- 
stricts the transportation of com- 
mon barberry bushes into Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, South Dako- 


ta, Virginia, W. Va., Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

For the period 1916-1927, aver- 
age annual losses from stem rust 
amounted to approximately 55 
million bushels of small grain in 
13 of the important grain-produc- 
ing states. Annual losses during 
the next 12-year period were re- 
duced to an average of 27 mil- 
lion bushels by the application of 
effective control measures. When 
conditions are favorable for the 
development and spread of stem 
rust, this disease has been re- 
sponsible for destroying 200 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat alone in the 
United States in a single year. 

Stem rust, while often associ- 
ated with warm, moist weather, 
is a disease that spreads by means 
of tiny dust-like spores. During 
the early spring, spores of the 
fungus are produced on the leaves 
of susceptible barberry plants and 
from these are carried by the 
wind to grain fields (wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye). Stem rust that 
survives the winter on wild 
grasses and grain straw cannot 
infect the new grain crop in the 
spring until after it has developed 


Reprinted by permission from West Virginia Farm News, May, 1943 
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on the leaves of the barberry. 
There are many forms of stem 
rust, some of which attack one 
variety of grain and some an- 
other. Certain varieties of grain 
may be highly resistant to some 
forms of stem rust and very sus- 
ceptible to others. Since new 
forms of the fungus are produced 
and old forms perpetuated on the 
leaves of the barberry, the eradi- 
cation of this bush will eliminate 
the principle hazard of the ce- 
reals-breeding program and pro- 
tect resistant varieties now in pro- 
duction. These new forms of stem 
rust may ruin a variety that re- 
quired years to produce and that 
previously had been considered 
highly resistant to the disease. 
Barberry bushes vary in size 
from small seedlings to 20-foot 
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should not be confused with the 
Japanese variety which is used 
for landscape purposes and does 
not spread rust. The rust-spread- 
ing barberry can be readily dis- 
tinguished from other shrubs, The 
inside bark is yellow and the out- 
side grey. Leaves of the plant 
have spiny edges and the berries 
come in bunches. 

To date, initial surveys have 
been completed in an area com- 
prising approximately 1800 
square miles in 12 West Virginia 
counties. More than 126,000,000 
rust - susceptible barberries have 
been destroyed on 2,026 proper- 
ties in this area. 

Farmers can help win this long 
war in defense of their grain crops 
by reporting the presence of rust 
in their grain fields to their coun- 


shrubs. The common barberry ty agent. 
A 
Cultivation 
Farmers who cultivate their without stirring the soil, the yield 


corn well should be rewarded by 
at least 38 more bushels of corn 
an acre than the farmer who 
doesn’t cultivate at all. That’s 
what University of Illinois stud- 
ies show. Corn yield on a field 
where weeds were allowed to 
grow was only seven bushels an 
acre as an eight-year average. On 
a nearby field where weeds were 
kept out by careful hoeing but 


was 49 bushels. Where weeds 
were kept down by cultivation, 
the average yield was 45 bushels 
an acre. During a good year for 
corn, a cultivated fertilized plot 
made 93 bushels, and a weedy 
plot made only seven bushels. In 
a poor year, yields for these same 
plots were 51 and 10 bushels re- 
spectively. 
—Successful Farming 
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Cut Pulpwood 





Condensed from The Michigan Farmer 


A. J. Panshin and T. D. Stevens 


Department of Forestry, M.S. C. 


OOD pulp is one of the 

few really indispensable 

raw materials in peace as 
well as in war. Wood pulp is not 
oly the source of paper and of 
sulp boards, but is also used in 
making clothing, artificial silk and 
kather, plastics, explosives, and 
chemicals. 

Few people realize, however, 
that prior to 1939 less than 50% 
of this country’s requirements for 
pulp and paper were filled from 
the domestic pulpwood. The bal- 
ance was supplied by the imports 
fom Canada, Sweden, Finland 
and Norway. Disorganization of 
international trade following the 
outbreak of the war stopped the 
importation of pulp and paper 
from Europe, leaving only Can- 
ada as an outside source for these 
products. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in 
order to cope with the increased 
demand for pulp and paper cre- 
ated by the war, the domestic 
production of pulpwood had to be 
increased. The preliminary esti- 
mates for 1942 indicate that the 
production actually increased 
about 4 million cords, when com- 


pared to 1939. However consid- 
erable drop in production is an- 
ticipated for 1943, due primarily 
to the labor shortage. This drop 
will result in a decrease in the 
production of pulp and paper 
products, unless pulpwood cutting 
by the farmers and small opera- 
tors can be substantially in- 
creased. 

The trees growing in Michigan 
which are in greatest demand for 
pulpwood are black spruce, white 
spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, jack 
pine, red pine, white pine, and 
poplar which includes aspen, 
balm of Gilead, and cottonwood. 
Trees below 5 inches in diameter 
at about 4 feet from the ground 
should not be cut since they are 
usually not salable. Pulpwood 
may be marketed “peeled,” with 
bark removed, or “rough,” with 
bark attached. The wood is usu- 
ally cut into 55- or 100-inch 
lengths and sold by the cord. 
Many pulp mills have rigid ac- 
ceptance specifications for pulp- 
wood; it is well to know these 
before starting to cut. 

A favorable pulpwood market 
such as exists today enables the 
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woodland owner to sell wood ma- 
terial which might otherwise go 
to waste. Slow growing, small 
sized, or poorly formed trees 
which are in danger of being elim- 
inated by more aggressive neigh- 
boring trees may be profitably 
cut for pulpwood. The removal 
of such trees in dense stands of 
timber leaves the more promising 
trees to grow at a more rapid 
rate. Be sure to remove less valu- 
able trees like poplar and jack 
pine when they are overtopping 
well-established young trees of 
more valuable species. The re- 
moval of overtopping inferior 
trees will materially aid in con- 
verting the woodland to a more 
valuable type. 

In pine, spruce, and fir wood- 
lands most of the merchantable 
trees may be removed in one 
operation if enough young trees, 
2 or more feet in height, are pres- 
ent to insure satisfactory restock- 
ing. When young tree reproduc- 
tion is scarce or lacking, remove, 
uniformly, only one-third to one- 
half of the trees, permitting re- 
production to become established 
under the shelter of the remaining 


trees. The exception is jack pine 
which may generally be repro- 
duced following clear-cutting by 
scattering the branches bearing 
seed cones over the cutting area, 

The woodland owner should be 
certain of his market before start- 
ing to cut pulpwood. Even though 
the current market for pulpwood 
in general is favorable the opera- 
tor should obtain a contract coy- 
ering the delivery of an agreed 
number of cords. A contract is 
especially desirable with poplar 
since this type of wood has a very 
limited market. 

The prices on pulpwood today, 
although substantially higher than 
those before the outbreak of the 
war, are regulated by the Office 
of Price Administration. The 
ceilings per cord established on 
March 17, 1943, are as follows: 
Spruce, rough, $14, peeled, $17; 
balsam, rough, $12, peeled, $14; 
jack pine, rough, $9.50, peeled, 
$12; hemlock, rough, $9, peeled, 
$11.50; poplar (100-inch length), 
rough, $8, peeled, $10; poplar 
(55-inch length), rough, $8, peel- 
ed, $11.50. 
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Soysprouts 





Condensed from Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 


PROUTED field soybeans, 
out of a kitchen flowerpot 
five days old, are so rich in 
Vitamin C and protein that nu- 
tritionists at Cornell University 
are convinced they can be substi- 
tuted for meat, fresh vegetables 
and even fruit juice in a pinch. 
The sprouts can be grown at 
home from any variety of field 
soybean. Eat them raw as a salad, 
or cook them like string beans in 
10 to 20 minutes. Steamed with 
garlic, salt and worcestershire 
sauce, they taste like spicy 
blanched almonds. What’s more, 
they don’t have some of the 
gustatory habits of regular beans. 
“We’re 4,000 years behind the 
Chinese on this one,” says Dr. C. 
M. McCay, of Cornell’s School of 
Nutrition. “The Chinese get an 
average of 83% of all their pro- 
tein from vegetables. Soy sprouts 
are one of their favorites. Any 
American who has eaten chop 
suey is familiar with bean 
sprouts, but most chop suey 
sprouts come from mung beans. 
“These are ordinary field vari- 
eties of soys. The mungs grow 
nght out of their shell and use 
up the bean in the process. Field 
soys grow just as large a sprout 
but leave the bean intact. We 


find them to be richer in Vitamin 
C than the mung. Furthermore, 
they’re grown in every section of 
the country.” 

Cornell’s bean-sprouting grew 
out of experimental work being 
conducted at the school by Dr. 
Peng Cheng Hsu, a Chinese 
student who was trying to stand- 
ardize a sprouting technique for 
the Chinese government. Dr. 
McCay and associates saw the 
bean’s potential value as an 
emergency vitamin and protein 
source for the civilian population 
and began small scale tests with 
the Cayuga and Seneca varieties 
of soys grown in upstate New 
York. 

Finally, after a trip to New 
York City’s Chinatown to inves- 
tigate the system used by res- 
taurateurs and grocers, Dr. Mc- 
Cay built a “sprouter” pilot plant 
in one corner of the laboratory 
building. Dieticians from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics were 
called in to devise recipes for the 
crinkly-yellow food. 

Dr. and Mrs. McCay and the 
dieticians were their own guinea- 
pigs during March. Then, on 
April 8, pans of baked, fried and 
raw soysprouts showed up on 
the steam tables at the Cornell 
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cafeterias. Simultaneously, the 
Grange League Federation began 
selling sprouts for 15c a pound, 
through its co-operative store in 
downtown Ithaca. Public reaction 
was varied; but most of the col- 
lege students cleaned their plates, 
and the Co-op sold 100 pounds 
of raw sprouts on the first day. 

“Tf critical food shortages ever 
do develop in the United States,” 
Dr. McCay is convinced, “the 
civilian population can live and 
live well on carrots, soysprouts, 
wheat and salt. The sprouts can 
be produced in immense quan- 
tities. Field soybeans quadruple 
their bulk during the sprouting 
period. They are 10% protein, so 
that a pound of them a day fills 
the normal protein requirements. 


Ke 
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Furthermore, our experiments 
show that the sprouts are as rich 
in Vitamin C as the average 
canned tomato juice.” 

In case you want to make some 

. soak a half pound of soy. 
beans overnight in water, with a 
pinch of chlorinated lime in it. 
Next morning put them in a 
flower pot or some other vessel 
that will drain easily. Keep them 
moist, and covered with a damp 
cloth. Douse them each night 
with a weak lime solution (one- 
third teaspoon to a gallon of 
water; it prevents mold). Sprouts 
start growing on the second day, 
and are ready to serve on the 
fourth or fifth day, when two or 
three inches long. 


Yellow Fat 


Studies conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois show that full- 
fed cattle should be turned on 
pasture only if they are to be fed 
beyond midsummer. The objec- 
tionable yellow color of the fat 
from pasture-fed beef may be ac- 
quired principally in the spring 
and early summer, when grass is 





greenest and highest in carotene 
content. Tests show that range 
calves, wintered in drylot princi- 
pally on silage and legume hay 
and full-fed corn on pasture the 
following summer, produced white 
carcasses when marketed the lat- 
ter part of October. 

—Successful Farming 
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Mobilize Farm Neighbors 





Condensed from The Farmer 


together as never before if 

food production is to be kept 
ling faster and faster in the 
citical days that lie just ahead. 

On that conviction is built the 
sewest plan for unified effort of 
farm people to step up output of 
war foods, at the same time con- 
tibuting fighting men, fighting 
dollars and alert citizenship to 
win the war. The Neighborhood 
leader Plan launched last sum- 
mer under the sponsorship of the 
Minnesota Agricultural Extension 
Service now reaches into nearly 
ery rural neighborhood of 10 
to 20 families. 

While the plan is nationwide in 
scope, each State has its own 
adaptation. In Minnesota the 
plan revolves about Neighbor- 
hood Leaders who are farmers 
and homemakers enlisted in each 
country community to carry out 
the wartime responsibility of 
being helpful neighbors. These 
leaders are backed first by town- 
ship committees that selected 
them and asked them to serve; 
then by the county Farm Bureau 
and extension committee; finally 
by county extension agents, the 
University Farm staff and the 
Extension Service of the USDA. 

Like 4-H leaders and other vol- 


unteer workers who have set the 


Peet neighbors must stand 


pace for years in applying ex- 
tension methods for community 
betterment, neighborhood leaders 
serve without pay and without 
political prestige. They are as 
busy as the next person, but 
their willingness to do this extra 
service is testimony that they be- 
lieve in the American way of 
doing what is necessary by volun- 
tary individual and community 
action. 

Counting township and county 
committee members along with 
neighborhood leaders, there are 
26,000 men and women like that 
on the job in Minnesota today. 
They are going to have a lot to 
do with this state’s contribution 
to the war. 

Paul E. Miller, Minnesota Ex- 
tension director, sizes the situa- 
tion up this way: 

“Legislative acts, manpower 
decisions and administration de- 
crees on rationing, ceilings, pri- 
orities, and the like, undoubtedly 
have an important effect on farm 
production, but it’s the work on 
the farm that counts most. 

“Even if nationwide plans are 
made and put into effect, abun- 
dance or shortage in food produc- 
tion depends on the adjustments 
and special efforts made by farm 
people themselves. We don’t al- 
ways appreciate the problems 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, P. S. & H., St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 14, 1942 
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that must be met at the neigh- 
borhood level, and the efforts 
that are put forth by neighbors 
when illness of breadwinners and 
breakdown of machinery imperils 
the food crops. Exchanging ma- 
chinery or labor, sharing length- 
ening hours of work, volunteering 
for emergency tasks by women 
and children, are not new to 
farm people. They have always 
met emergencies that way. That 
is why we have so much con- 
fidence in neighborhood leaders 
in this crisis.” 

Minnesota leaders have already 
pitched in to help in many ways. 
In October they began checking 
on production trends and labor 
shortage on neighboring farms. 
They are passing on the facts to 
local authorities and helping to 
set up an accurate statewide 
picture of how much and where 
food production is threatened. In 
many communities they are ask- 
ing families together in “shock 
threshing run” fashion to talk 
over machinery and labor prob- 
lems. Since shortages already ex- 
ist, there is urgent need for an 
understanding among neighbors 
to keep valuable acres and ma- 
chinery busy next year. 

Both men and women leaders 
have volunteered to help. spread 
the benefits of 4H Club work 
into every community. They are 
also the spearhead of a state- 
wide campaign to reduce losses 
from farm fires. As transporta- 
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tion becomes tighter and farm 
families become stranded with. 
out use of their cars, neighbor. 
hood leaders will help set up 
plans to share trips to town, 
church and school, and stand by 
in case of illness and misfortune. 

One of the important aims of 
the neighborhood leader plan jg 
to save time and travel. As busy 
farm people find it increasingly 
hard to attend meetings and 
county extension workers, too, 
must restrict their travel, the new 
information needed to carry on 
efficiently under the handicaps of 
wartime must come from a con- 
venient source. Neighborhood 
leaders are in constant touch with 
the county agent office and Uni- 
versity Farm. They keep up on 
wartime changes that affect farm- 
ing and homemaking, and they 
know about the latest bulletins 
and aids which help speed up 
production and save labor. 

It is their job to reach their 
neighbors with this information 
through farm bureau units and 
other farm clubs, and by contacts 
at church, school, creamery or 
store. In many instances the 
neighborhood is built around the 
country schoolhouse and school 
children serve as messengers to 
their homes; 4-H Clubs also play 
an important part in getting 
neighbors together. 

Exchange of work may also 
revive rapidly. As the need in- 
creases the farmer who is good at 
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overhauling tractors and machin- 
ey may put his skill and his 
tools into this important work in 
exchange for getting his fodder 
hauled for the winter. Women 
may save time for farm duties by 
going together in groups for 
canning, thereby sharing pressure 
cokers and other equipment and 
doing. up seasonal jobs in a 
tury. These are only some of 


@ 
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the many co-operative devices 
which will release manpower and 
womanpower for the all-impor- 
tant jobs of food production. 

Certainly an important result 
of the neighborhood leader work 
during wartime will be the train- 
ing of 26,000 men and women to 
do agricultural extension work at 
the neighborhood level where it 
bears its best fruit. 


New Spray Controls Anthracnose of 
Tomato Fruit 


Condensed from 
George L. 


E yield of tomatoes in New 
York State is materially re- 
duced by diseases of the 

fruit. Very few farms escape with- 
out some loss each year and un- 
der adverse weather conditions as 
much as 30 per cent of the fruit 
may rot in the field. Most of the 
disease is caused by one of three 
fungi, namely, stem-end rot 
(Macrosporium solani), fruit 
blight (Phytophthora infestans), 
or anthracnose (Colletotrichum 
phomoides). In addition to the 
fruit rotted, these fungi cause 
loss to the farmer by increasing 
the cost of picking and to the 
canner by increasing the cost 
of processing. A few diseased 
fruit escape detection even when 
special care is exercised in 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Research, Geneva, N. Y., Jan., 1943 
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picking, so the canner must see 
that the fruit is properly sorted 
and trimmed before it is crushed 
for juice. A few infected fruit 
will increase the mold count of 
the pulp so that the product can- 
not be sold for human consump- 
tion under government regula- 
tions. 

Of the three major diseases, 
anthracnose is usually the most 
serious. The disease is particu- 
larly objectionable because the 
spots are rather small in the 
early stages of development and 
are easily overlooked. Pickers are 
forced to spend considerable time 
in examining each fruit picked in 
severely infested fields. The small 
spot covers a core of flesh and 
fungous growth that will con- 
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tribute thousands of mycelial 
fragments to the pulp once the 
fruit is crushed. If four or five 
infected fruit are included in a 
bushel crate of tomatoes, they 
will produce an excessive mold 
count. There are instances where 
a truck load of fruit from an 
infested field has been mixed with 
other loads so that an entire day’s 
pack from a factory has been 
rendered unsuitable for sale. 
Most plants have inspectors on 
guard to prevent such mishaps in 
which a few infected fruit can 
cause tremendous loss. 

Anthracnose may appear at 
any time during the harvest 
season. Sometimes the fruit in a 
single picking is affected and 
then the disease disappears, but 
usually it becomes progressively 
more severe as the season ad- 
vances, so that the disease is most 
prevalent late in the season. Fre- 
quently, the disease is limited to 
a single field or even to one spot 
within a field. Only 5 to 15 per 
cent of the fruit is ordinarily 
affected, but losses of 30 to 70 
per cent have been observed. In 
1941, a field in Wayne County 
was abandoned after 24 tons had 
been picked from 6 acres. More 
than 36 tons of fruit were lost in 
this field. 

The disease first appears as 
small, circular spots on ripe fruit, 
particularly those near the 
ground. In the early stages, the 
spot has a translucent, water- 
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soaked appearance with a slight 
abrasion in the center that re. 
sembles an insect sting. Later the 
spot becomes brown and sunken 
with a roughened surface as the 
fungus begins to produce black 
fruiting structures underneath 
the skin. Concentric, dark rings 
may be produced in the spot, 
Although the spots do not spread 
extensively on normal fruit, the 
lesions may spread and coalesce. 
The disease is most common on 
ripe fruit, but may even develop 
on green fruit in severely infested 
fields. 

Very little is known about an- 
thracnose, aside from the fact 
that it is caused by a fungus and 
no satisfactory control has been 
known. No conclusive evidence 
has ever been obtained on how 
it Ooverwinters, what other crops 
or weeds are affected, or what 
conditions favor its development. 
It has been observed that the 
disease appears after warm, hv- 
mid periods of weather, but the 
exact effects of weather condi- 
tions have not been determined. 

Very little experimental work 
has been done on the control of 
anthracnose even though there 
have been a few reports to the 
effect that spraying with copper 
will reduce its severity. The dis- 
ease occurs so sporadically and 
unexpectedly that it is difficult to 
plan experiments. Considerable 
information was obtained, how- 
ever, during the 1942 season 
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when anthracnose appeared in 
severe form in two fields where 
different fungicides were being 
ested for control of leaf blight. 
Four applications of sprays or 
dusts had been made during the 
period from July 17 to August 21, 
but the disease did not develop 
until September 15 to 25. 

In tests at Geneva where each 
material was applied to three 
plots consisting of 30 plants each, 
32 per cent of the fruit on the 
usprayed plants was affected. 
Plants sprayed with Tennessee 
tribasic copper sulfate had 27 per 
cent of the fruit diséased; bor- 
deaux mixture 4-2-50, 13 per 
cent; Stauffer’s Magnetic “70” 
sulfur, 12 per cent; and Fermate, 
14 per cent. All the materials had 
reduced the severity of disease, 
but the new organic sulfur com- 
pound. Fermate (ferric dimethyl- 
dithio-carbamate), was decisively 
superior to the other materials. 

The difference between 32 and 
14 per cent infection does not 
adequately express the degree of 
control because the Fermate- 
treated fruit had only one or two 
small lesions per fruit, while 
many of the unprotected fruit had 
20 to 80 lesions. The tendency 
for the lesions to be small on 
Fermate-sprayed fruit suggested 
that the material either had a 
delayed action on the fungus or 
else had penetrated into the fruit 
where it retarded fungous growth. 
If it had penetrated the fruit and 
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retained its fungicidal abilities, 
the action is similar to that de- 
scribed for apple leaves. Regard- 
less of the explanation of how 
Fermate retarded the fungus, it 
was the only material tested that 
had this property. 

Similar results were secured in 
another field near Marion in 
Wayne County. Fermate was dis- 
tinctly superior to all other mate- 
rial used either as a spray or 
dust. It was observed, however, 
that Fermate-sprayed fruits left 
lying on the ground after being 
picked did become infected and 
had fairly large lesions. Other 
materials that gave partial con- 
trol were copper oxychloride-sul- 
fate, Compound A, Yellow Cu- 
procide, Bordeaux mixture, Sper- 
gon, and Tennessee Tribasic. 

Even though these observations 
must be considered as prelimin- 
ary in nature, they do point the 
way toward developing a control 
for this bothersome disease. De- 
tails will have to be worked out 
as to the necessary concentration 
of chemical to use, time and fre- 
quency of application, and meth- 
ods of applying the fungicide. 
Studies will also have to be made 
with the chemical relatives of 
Fermate, such as_ tetramethyl- 
thiuram - disulfide (Thiosan), to 
see if they also are effective or 
even superior to Fermate. There 
is every reason to believe that one 
or two applications of Fermate 
late in the season might be just 
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as effective as the four applica- 
tions used in these tests but ap- 
plied 4 to 8 weeks before the 
disease developed. 

The ideal program for anthrac- 
nose control would be one which 
would also control leaf blight. A 
very effective program for the 
various leaf blight diseases has 
been worked out employing three 
to five applications of spray con- 
taining copper material, such as 
copper oxychloride-sulfate, Com- 
pound A, Tennessee Tribasic, or 
Yellow Cuprocide. Unfortunately, 
Fermate is not quite so effective 
against leaf blight fungi as the 
copper compounds. It gives fair 
control, but in severely infested 
fields the leaves may become in- 
fected sufficiently so that defolia- 


G 


July 


tion occurs late in the season, One 
of the outstanding problems will 
be to find some way to combine 
the sprays for leaf blight and 
anthracnose so that duplicate pro- 
grams, will not be necessary, 

One of the interesting points in 
regard to developing a control for 
anthracnose is that the program 
must be almost perfect. A half. 
way control, such as that given 
by the copper compounds, simply 
will not do because, as pointed 
out above, a few infected fruits 
can do tremendous damage both 
to the farmer and the canning 
company. Since Fermate does 
seem to be extremely effective, it 
may very well be the solution to 
this problem. 


Hay Slings 


Of 137 farmers in northern 
Ohio who were interviewed by 
F. L. Morison, of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, rela- 
tive to their use of hay slings or 
forks in connection with auto and 
tractor buck rakes, slings were 
used by 111, forks by 26. Morison 


found that slings are generally 
preferred for handling bucked-in 
hay, and were found almost with- 
out exception on all farms having 
barns suitably constructed for 
their use. These slings are made 
to handle a buck-rake load at a 
time. 


—Successful Farming 
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Forage Milk 


Condensed from Capper’s Farmer 


In March, 1936, Capper’s Farmer told the story of Dean Bishop’s 
thed of making milk on forage alone — pasture in summer, hay and 
jeder in winter — under the title, “What! No Grain?” He had been at 


it sence 


ing upward for several 

years. Recently specific in- 
creases in milk output had been 
urged as a war measure. How had 
these developments affected Dean 
Bishop’s unorthodox method of 
feeding cows? 

Six years before cows were 
receiving only grass in summer, 
ifalfa hay and corn fodder in 
winter. That had been the fare 
since 1928. Previously, Mr. 
Bishop declared, he had almost 
gone broke trying to produce 
milk on a conventional grain and 
roughage ration. Since then, he 
had bought the 48-acre site of 
that disappointing experience and 
129 depleted acres adjoining. 
Lime and phosphate had been 
applied to make the worn soil 
hospitable for legumes and gras- 
ses and to make the forage nu- 
tritious. Grain, Mr. Bishop knew, 
would make cows produce more 
individually, but it was cheaper 
to keep more cows on roughage 
to make the milk his trade re- 
quired than to feed grain to a 
smaller herd. Besides, his land 
needed fertility-building sod, not 
exhaustive row crops. 


py prices had been edg- 


1928. Here is the experience brought up to date, 13 years of tt. 


After six years, physical ap- 
pearance of the farm had clearly 
improved. Pastures were more 
vigorous, growth was taller after — 
a season of grazing, fences and 
buildings were in better repair. 
Dean Bishop evidently had been 
getting along. But had he changed 
his mind? Was this visible ad- 
vancement a result of the system 
he had been convinced was right 
for his conditions six years before 
or had he been forced to back up? 

In answer, Dean Bishop pro- 
duced a record book which he 
had been asked to keep, as a non- 
co-operator, by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. The summary of 
that book disclosed that his 15 
cows had returned $297 for each 
$100 worth of feed. The 7 cows, 
average of 34 other farms, had 
returned $190 for each $100 
worth of feed consumed. One of 
the factors in the difference be- 
tween number of cows kept was 
the matter of grain feeding. Mr. 
Bishop had kept more cows to 
consume more roughage, whereas 
the number of cows kept on the 
average farm had been limited, to 
some extent at least, by the 
amount of grain available. 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas, Dec., 1942 
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Mr. Bishop’s cows averaged 
5,935 pounds of milk a cow ata 
feed cost of 73 cents a hundred. 
Cows on the other farms aver- 
aged 4,678 pounds at a feed cost 
of $1.09 a hundred. Analysis of 
feed costs indicated that only 0.4 
per cent of the total value of 
Bishop cow rations was protein 
concentrate. A small quantity of 
cereal hay was charged against 
the herd as grain to bring that 
percentage to 0.4 also. Of the 
remaining feed, 99.2 per cent was 
roughage, consisting of 41 per 
cent pasturage and 58.2 per cent 
hay. 

On the other hand, 31.4 per 
cent of the feed value for the 34 
farms was grain, 2.2 per cent 
protein concentrate and 66.4 per 
cent roughage, made up of 30.5 
per cent pasturage and 35.9 per 
cent hay. 

After the Soil Conservation 
boys had made these compari- 
sons, a bevy of them descended 
on the farm and demanded to see 
Mr. Bishop’s herd. They beheld 
such a bovine aggregation as 
would inspire the best reform 
efforts of dairy improvement mis- 
sionaries. The only classification 
that would fit them was mixed, 
with Shorthorn, Jersey, Hereford 
and Guernsey characteristics 


showing. Back in 1928, when he 
changed to the roughage ration, 
he began using a Hereford bull 
on the cows to get beef-type 
calves. If a heifer indicated she 


July 


might become a good milker, she 
might be reserved as a replace. 
ment. Otherwise, she would be 
sold and the money used to buy 
a dairy-type calf. The exchange 
was about equal. A year ago, he 
bought three purebred Milking 
Shorthorns. A big cow with 
plenty of roughage capacity is his 
preference. 

Grazing he intends to have 
good enough so that a cow can 
fill up in an hour, although alfalfa 
hay is made available if grass ig 
not that good. Cows are milked 
on pasture in summer. During 
winter, he provides a shed where 
they are haltered to a manger 
1% hours during milking and hay 
feeding. Any hay not consumed 
in the morning is left until the 
evening milking and feeding. Any 
refused at night, primarily stem- 
my parts, is thrown out for bed- 
ding. At noon, other hay is of- 
fered outside. 

It takes high-quality roughage 
to make such a system of feeding 
successful. Mr. Bishop insures 
that by soil treatments and his 
hay making. Feed on limed and 
rock-phosphated land not only 
produced more, but is more e- 
fective, by a third, pound for 
pound, than that grown on un- 
treated land. That holds for both 
milk and pork production, he 
contends. 

Likewise, for cows, a variety of 
roughage is desirable as they will 
go stale on monotonous fare. 
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Morning and night roughage 
feedings are the best second-cut- 
ting hay he can provide. The 
noon feeding consists of red 
dover or mixed hay, composed 
of alfalfa, red clover and timothy, 
or corn fodder. 

When he bought the first farm, 
cribs were removed from the barn 
to make additional space for hay. 
But since then, he has discovered 
that hauling roughage to the barn 
is expensive. Now he mows only 
the second or third cutting, to be 
fd at morning and night. The 
rest is housed in two field sheds 
of corrugated metal and wood 


@ 


FORAGE MILK 
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frames, 20 by 30 by 12 feet. 
These are set so that hay may 
be bucked to them from all sides 
and from any one of five fields. 
In winter, the cows are driven to 
these sheds for their noon feed- 
ing or, if the ground is dry, the 
hay is scattered in the fields to 
afford automatic scattering of 
manure. In summer, one side of 
the sheds is available to pasture, 
so the cows can go there and feed 
if grass is short. These sheds 
have reduced haying cost from 
$2 or more to $1 a ton. The dif- 
ference is largely in eliminating 
haulage. 


Important Sudan Grass Development 


Condensed from Farm and Ranch 


Frank A. Briggs 
Editor 


NE of the latest announce- 

ments of an outstanding 

scientific accomplishment 
coming from the Texas Experi- 
ment Station is the development 
of a sweet Sudan grass by R. E. 
Karper and J. R. Quinby. Sudan 
grass came to this country about 
3$ years ago. It belongs to the 
sorghum family and is closely re- 
lated to Johnson grass, differing 
from that grass by not having an 
expanding root system which 
quickly spreads the grass Over an 
entire field, creating a pest in 


Reprinted by permission from Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas, May, 1943 


cultivated land. The seed of one 
resembles the seed of the other 
and there are many other similar 
characteristics. Sudan, however, 
has proved to be one of the most 
valuable importations in years. It 
is now one of the common crops 
of the Southwest and is used ex- 
tensively as a pasture and to a 
lesser extent as a hay crop. 
Because of its similarity to 
Johnson grass, it being hard to 
distinguish one seed from the 
other, Sudan has never been pop- 
ular in South Texas. Recognizing 
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this handicap, and also the fact 
that Sudan hay was not always 
as palatable as other hays, R. E. 
Karper and J. R. Quinby of the 
Texas Experiment Station set out 
to correct these shortcomings. 
They did it by incorporating into 
it the desirable characteristics 
from Leoti, a sweet sorghum. 

According to Mr. Karper, “The 
plant - breeding problem was to 
compound a new synthetic vari- 
ety by transferring the characters 
of sweet and juicy stem, non- 
shattering seed, disease resistance 
and the distinctive sienna glume 
color from the Leoti sweet sor- 
ghum, while retaining the grassy 
characteristics of Sudan grass. 
This has been accomplished 
through crossing, backcrossing 
and selection in the greenhouse 
and in the field over a period of 
several years by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture.” 

The following description of 
the new sweet Sudan grass is 
taken from the official report of 
the experiment station at College 
Station, Texas: 

“Sweet Sudan grass is both 
sweet and juicy, has a distinctive 
glume (seed) color that is readily 
distinguished from Johnson grass 
or the common Sudan grass, is 
quite resistant to several of the 
foliage diseases commonly en- 
countered where the crop is now 


July 


grown, and has seed that shatter 
from the head less than that of 
the common Sudan grass, In 
growth habit and production, the 
old and the new strains are strik- 
ingly similar. 

“Sweetness and juiciness are 
common characteristics of sweet 
sorghums, and their incorporation 
into Sudan grass has made it 
more palatable to cattle as shown 
by planting the old and new 
strains on adjoining areas and 
allowing cattle to graze them at 
will. As the breeding work pro- 
gressed, selection was made in 
rows well grazed by the cattle, 
During the years, there were sey- 
eral good demonstrations of the 
preference that cattle had for the 
new sweet and juicy strain which 
was grazed literally into the 
ground while the common Sudan 
grass was grazed down to about 
one foot. 

“Leoti, the sweet sorghum par- 
ent, is resistant to several foliage 
diseases common to the area 
where Sudan grass is now grown, 
Most of this resistance has been 
transmitted to the new variety 
but sweet Sudan is still somewhat 
deficient with respect to foliage 
disease resistance, because the 
Leoti parent itself is not resistant 
to all of the diseases that infect 
sorghums in certain areas of 
greater rainfall and where few of 
the sorghums can be used at 
present on this account. Work is 
continuing to correct this defic- 
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ency but as it will involve work 
in several areas and during sev- 
eral years, It was not deemed ad- 
visable to delay the distribution 
of the present sweet Sudan. 

“The growing of 40 to 50 mil- 
jion pounds of Sudan grass is an 
industry of considerable size in 
the area where it is concentrated. 
A single adverse climatic condi- 
tion such as an untimely frost or 
ool fall harvesting period with 
high winds frequently results in 
the loss of literally millions of 
pounds of seed that break or 
shatter from the seed heads. The 
new variety, sweet Sudan, is 
somewhat more resistant to seed 
shattering than the common Su- 
dan and such losses will be re- 
duced to some extent when the 
new variety comes into general 
use. 

“When sweet Sudan _ grass 
comes into use, anyone will be 
able to detect the presence of 
Johnson grass in a sample be- 
cause sweet Sudan grass seed has 
aglume or hull that is sienna or 
reddish brown in color. Johnson 
grass seed has glumes that are 
black, brownish black or blackish 
straw in color and such seeds are 
easily discernible among sienna- 
colored seeds. Contaminated lots 


of seed can therefore be rejected 
when offered for sale at the point 
of origin or at any time later, and 
no farmer will hesitate to plant 
sweet Sudan grass when he knows 
that it is not contaminated with 
Johnson grass. The sienna glume 
color has another advantage, 
since it will distinguish the sweet 
and juicy strain from the ordinary 
Sudan grass. 

“The supply of foundation seed 
grown in 1942 by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station was 
relatively small but was sufficient 
to insure a large supply of com- 
mercial seed in 1945. Relatively 
small amounts of seed in the 
hands of a number of seed grow- 
ers in 1943 will allow large acre- 
ages to be planted for seed in 
1944. Seed from the relatively 
large prospective 1944 acreage 
will be available to farmers in 
general in the spring of 1945. The 
distribution of foundation seed in 
1943 has of necessity been limited 
to experienced Sudan grass seed 
growers, therefore no more seed 
is available at this time. Addi- 
tional distributions of foundation 
seed will be made each year until 
the new variety becomes estab- 


lished.” 








Brome-Alfalfa Mixture Will Make 


Good Pasture 


Condensed from The Western Farm Life 


OR intermountain states, and 
also on an increasing scale 
in some of the plains areas 

of midwestern states, brome has 
proved to be one of the best 
grasses for permanent pastures. 
Even though the return of favor- 
able moisture conditions the last 
several years has increased plant- 
ings of Kentucky bluegrass, tests 
have proved that brome will far 
out-yield bluegrass under com- 
parable conditions, and will main- 
tain itself under drouth conditions 
that would destroy bluegrass. 

Production of brome grass has 
two drawbacks, but both of these 
can be overcome without much 
trouble. One is that the markets 
in some midwestern areas have 
been flooded with seed of un- 
adapted strains. The other is the 
tendency of brome in dense 
stands to become “sod-bound.” 
This condition is revealed by a 
yellowish appearance and reduc- 
tion in its yield and vigor. 

The first drawback can be 
overcome by always using seed of 
adapted strains, as brome is natu- 
rally hardy and persistent. Under 
any favorable conditions it will 
develop a quick, strong root sys- 
tem and produce heavy crops of 


hay or pasture. Its increasing 
popularity is largely due to its 
ability to become established 
more quickly and to show 4 
heavier growth than many other 
varieties of pasture grass. 

The “sod-bound” condition js 
due, not to a heavy or matted 
root system, but to lack of nitro. 
gen in the plant. Nitrogen for 
fertilizer is virtually unobtain- 
able now because all this material 
is needed for military purposes, 
The best alternative method of 
supplying an adequate amount of 
nitrogen is to plant other legumes 
with the brome grass. 

Alfalfa has proved to be the 
best legume for this purpose, for 
several reasons. For one thing, it 
is a plant which develops its own 
nitrogen to a large extent. It also 
provides a long-lived stand and 
can be planted at the same time 
and under the same methods as 
the brome, while some other le- 
gumes require additional time and 
work of planting. 

The combination of alfalfa, 
brome and various other mixtures 
including clovers and grasses has 
proved its value in the inter- 
mountain states. That the same 
combination is practicable for 


Reprinted by permission from Western Farm Life, Denver, Colorado 
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midwestern plains areas has been 
determined in tests conducted at 
ggricultural experiment stations 
in Kansas. 

In these tests, alfalfa increased 
the yield of brome grass to the 
game degree that an application 
of ammonium sulphate fertilizer 
(nitrogen) at the rate of 400 

unds an acre would. The use 
of alfalfa with brome definitely 
increased the volume and thrifti- 
ness of the grass for hay and 
pasture purposes. 

The Kansas tests showed, in 
fact, that while plots of brome 
grass growing alone decreased 
steadily over a period of 6 years, 
the grass-alfalfa mixture not only 
maintained itself but showed a 
gradual increase in yield during 
that time. Moreover, there was 
no sign of sod-binding when the 
atea was plowed up in the seventh 
year. 

Care should be used in plant- 
ing alfalfa with brome, as too 
heavy a stand may cause bloat in 
sheep and cattle, although little 
danger of this has occurred where 
such mixtures are used in inter- 
mountain sections. But a heavy 
planting of alfalfa is not needed 
in order to improve and maintain 
a thrifty growth of brome grass. 

It is important to have a well 
prepared seed bed, so both alfalfa 
and brome grass seed will ger- 
minate promptly. Three to four 


pounds of alfalfa seed with 15 to 
18 pounds of brome is about the 
right proportion under most con- 
ditions to get a good stand, with 
no danger of livestock bloating. 
This will provide enough alfalfa 
growth to increase the nutritive 
and succulent value of the pas- 
ture, with an abundance of brome 
grass on which to feed the ani- 
mals. 

A sod-bound condition in pas- 
tures is sometimes relieved by 
disking the ground to break up 
the surface and help stimulate 
growth. But agricultural officials 
say this benefit is only temporary, 
because the grass will become sod- 
bound again as soon as it has 
used up the extra nitrogen made 
available by that practice. 

Heavy applications of barn- 
yard manure will also help re- 
lieve a sod-bound condition by 
stimulating thriftier growth. The 
chief drawback of this method is 
that livestock will not eat forage 
in spots where manure has failed 
to disintegrate. Planting of brome 
and alfalfa in a good seed-bed 
under proper conditions is recom- 
mended as the most practical way 
of developing a maximum amount 
of pasture feed at least cost, work 
and time. And that is highly im- 
portant under present wartime 
conditions when every farmer 
and rancher is limited on these 
three elements. 








Synthetic Insecticides for ’43 Vegetables 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


J. Mater 


F U. S. farms this summer 

escape an insect scourge that 

not only would balk the 
necessary thirty per cent in- 
crease in vegetable crops, but 
might well cut our food supply 
far below normal years—we can 
thank American chemists for 
their foresight and determination. 

Before the war, roots contain- 
ing insect-killing rotenone were 
largely imported from the Far 
Pacific, though some rotenone- 
bearing roots came from Brazil 
and Peru. Now far eastern 
sources are shut off by war in the 


Pacific, and Axis submarines 
have cut South American im- 
ports to less than 3,000,000 


pounds — although Brazil and 
Peru are harvesting the largest 
cube crop in their history despite 
labor shortages. In 1943, farm 
experts estimate we ought to 
have upwards of 6,000,000 
pounds of rotenone if we are to 
get even “normal” harvests of 
cabbage, potatoes, beans, peas, 
turnips, cauliflower and other 
vegetables—so we are going to be 
3,000,000 pounds short. 

The picture would be black 
were it not for the fact that 


American chemists had started 
searching for a synthetic inser. 
ticide to equal the effectiveness of 
natural rotenone long before the 
war. A group of U. S. chemists 
began research on this problem 
way back in 1926. For twelve 
years, they concocted lethal brews 
for insects, but their efforts re. 
ceived scant attention from grow- 
ers as long as rotenone was plen- 
tiful. But these chemists copn- 
tinued work till finally, in 1938, 
they perfected an_ insecticide 
promising enough to try out on 
peas, beans and other vegetables. 

For years growers and agricul- 
tural authorities held firmly to 
the belief that you couldn’t kill 
pea aphids and cabbage loopers, 
bean beetles and other insects by 
using insect dusts containing any 
less than three-quarters to one 
per cent rotenone. Yet, in 1938, 
experimenters at the Rohm & 
Haas farm in Bristol, Pa., found 
that by adding this new labora- 
tory-made insecticide, a thiocya- 
nate known as Lethane, they 
could get as effective a dust with 
only half the amount of rotenone 
normally used in dusts. For in- 
stance, on the Mexican bean 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, Sea Isle City, Apr. 1948 
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beetle, whose taste for beans has 
made him a real menace to New 
Jersey growers, addition of two 

+ cent Lethane halved the 
ymount of rotenone needed, with 
results as shown in table below: 


Composition Lbs. No. of Insects 
of Dust Per Acre Killed Per 100 

44% Rotenone .. 

10% Rotenone .. 30 91 

20% Lethane 60 80 94 


Tests on these and other insect 
ests on various vegetable crops 
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Dairy 


BREEDS OF DAIRY GOATS 


ALPINE 


The Alpine breed was devel- 
oped in the mountains of France 
and the breed is commonly known 
as French Alpine. All the pure 
bred Alpines found in the United 
States today trace their origin to 
an importation made in 1922 by 
Mr. Charles De Laugle. From 
excellent French stock, noted for 
heavy milk production, Mr. De 
Laugle selected 18 does and 3 
bucks for the foundation of his 
herd in California, and the blood 
of these original French Alpines 
has become widely disseminated 
throughout the country. 


were then extended to experi- 
mental stations throughout the 
country, with essentially the 
same results. 

These findings spell success for 
farmers in making scarce sup- 
plies of rotenone go twice as far. 
Actually, the incorporation of 
Lethane in insecticide dusts can 
replace about 3,000,000 pounds 
of rotenone roots, making up for 
that much of the deficit in im- 
ports. 


Goats 


In conformation the French Al- 
pines are similar to the Swiss 
breeds. They are large and rug- 
ged, having comparatively heavy 
bone, and are very alert in ap- 
pearance. Mature does usually 
weigh about 135 lbs. or more and 
the bucks will often reach a 
weight of 180 lbs. The breed is, 
for the most part, hornless, al- 
though individuals with horns oc- 
casionally occur. 

There is considerable variance 
in color, animals ranging from 
pure white to solid black, al- 
though there is usually some 
white on the necks, legs and the 
underneath part of the body. On 
many individuals there is a com- 
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bination of, black and white or 
light tan and fawn, the lighter 
colors predominating on the fore- 
quarters and the underparts of 
the body. Occasionally the light 
and dark hairs are mingled, form- 
ing markings of bluish or brown- 
ish gray in combination with 
white. 

The breed is noted for its pre- 
potency, and pure bred Alpine 
bucks are of distinct value in im- 
proving grade herds. 

In comparison with other 
breeds the French Alpines rate 
well for milk production. 
NuBIAN 

The Nubian goat is a native of 
Nubia, Northern Egypt and Ethi- 
opia. The first importation into 
this country was made by Mr. 
W. W. Carr, of Virginia, in 1909. 
The Anglo-Nubian, which is 
found more extensively in this 
country than in the true Nubian, 
is a cross between the Nubian 
and native English goats. Four 
Anglo-Nubian goats were im- 
ported into this country in 1909 
and later importations were also 
made. 

All goats of Nubian breeding 
possess very distinctive charac- 
teristics, having a pronounced 
Roman nose and long pendulous 
ears which turn slightly upward 
at the ends. Nubians are prac- 
tically hornless, although in rare 
instances bucks may develop 
horns. Beards are found on the 
bucks, but not on the does. 


July 


Mature does will weigh from 125 
to 135 pounds, and the bucks vill 
usually weigh between 165 and 
180 pounds. The hair is short 
fine and glossy. In color Nubians 
range from black, and a deep 
mahogany reddish brown to q 
lighter tan, either with or without 
white markings. Brocken of 
spotted markings are occasionally 
found. : 

Nubians are frequently spoken 
of as the “Jerseys” among the 
goat breeds. Although their milk 
production does not equal that of 
most of the other breeds, the 
milk is very high in fat content, 
often testing above 5 per cent, 

Because of their short, fine 
hair, Nubians are not able to 
endure as great extremes of cold 
as are some of the other breeds. 
They are, however, well adapted 
to the South. 


TOGGENBURG 

The Toggenburg goat derives 
its name from the Toggenburg 
Valley in Switzerland where it 
originated. It is the most popular 
breed in America today and 1s 
found in almost every section of 
the country. 

The first importation of pure 
bred Toggenburgs into this coun- 
try was made in 1893, when Mr. 
W. A. Shafor, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
imported 4 head from England. 
Sixteen head were imported in 
1904 and the following year Mr. 
R. N. Riddle, of New Jersey, im- 
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ed 119 pure bred Toggen- 
* Switzerland, this 
burgs from ow! , 
being one of the largest impor- 
tations of milk goats ever made. 

There are two distinct types of 
Toggenburgs, the long-haired 
type and the short-haired type, 
the latter being the most popular. 
In conformation and in coloring 
the two types are very similar. 
Mature does weigh from 100 to 
125 pounds, and the bucks from 
{0 to 175 pounds. The breed is 
practically hornless although very 
«casionally an animal with horns 
s found. The two wattles which 
sre attached to the under side of 
the neck are very characteristic 
of the breed. 

The usual color of Toggenburg 
goats is a light chocolate brown 
or tan which shades off to white 
on the belly. The white stripes on 
each side of the face, extending 
from the ears to the muzzle, are 
a very characteristic marking. 
The sides of the tail, the inside 
of the thighs and the legs, from 
the knee and hock downward are 
usually white, or a lightish gray. 

Well-bred Toggenburg does are 
usually excellent milkers. The 
highest milk record for the breed 
is held by a doe named N. M. 
Tula Angelus, who produced 
2,759 pounds of milk and 100.62 
pounds of butter fat in 10 months 
(305 days). Records kept by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Beltsville show an average pro- 
duction for grade and pure bred 
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Toggenburg does of 4.1 pounds 
of milk per day for periods rang- 
ing from 7 to 10 months. Some of 
the more superior does averaged 
5.5 pounds per day for 10 
months. In the Beltsville herd the 
average butterfat content has 
averaged slightly over 3.5 per 
cent. Some individual does will, 
of course, test considerably higher 
than this. 


SAANEN 


The Saanens are one of the 
most popular of the Swiss breeds 
having been bred and developed 
over a period of many years in 
the Saanen Valley in Switzerland. 
The first importation of pure bred 
Saanens into the United States 
was made in 1904, and many 
other importations were made in 
subsequent years. 

The Saanen is the largest of 
any of the milk goat breeds and 
is of strictly dairy type. Animals 
with horns are occasionally found, 
although the breed is, for the 
most part, hornless. The hair is 
usually short, except for a strip 
which extends along the spinal 
column to the flanks and the 
hindquarters which are somewhat 
shaggy. Mature does weigh from 
120 to 135 pounds and the bucks 
frequently reach a weight of 180 
pounds. Both the does and the 
bucks usually have beards. 


Saanens are either pure white or 
creamy white in color. 
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The Saanens are the heaviest 
producers of any of the milk goat 
breeds. The highest record for 
the breed is held by a pure bred 
Saanen doe in California who 
produced, on official test, 4,161.7 
pounds of milk in 9 months and 
10 days. Records kept over a 
period of years in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry herd at Belts- 
ville show an average production 
of 5.6 pounds of milk per day for 
a period of 8 to 10 months. Some 
of the more superior does aver- 
aged 6.5 pounds for 10 months. 
The average butterfat percentage 
on the Beltsville test was approx- 
imately 3.5 per cent. The daily 
production for individual does 
varies greatly. A pure bred doe in 
California produced 20 lbs. 11 oz. 
of milk in 24 hours on official 
tests, which is one of the highest 
records which has been recorded. 
The highest producers in the 
Beltsville herd ranged from 8 to 
12 pounds daily during the peak 
of their production. 


SELECTION OF 
BREEDING STOCK 
Tue Buck 

Great care should be used in 
the selection of the buck, as he 
represents half the herd, and he 
will have a very direct influence 
upon the milking abilities of the 


next generation of young does. 
He should come from a dam who 


July 


has proved to be a persistent 
milker and a heavy producer, and 
who comes from a family or 
strain noted for these qualities, 
He should, if possible, be the son 
of a proven sire—a sire who has 
proved his ability to sire heavy 
milking does. He should be mas- 
culine in appearance and he 
should have good conformation 
indicated by a long, deep barrel, 
well sprung ribs, a deep, full 
chest, straight sound legs. The 
masculinity of a buck is evidenced 
by the size and conformation of 
his head, the size of his legs, the 
amount of beard he possesses, 
and the quality and length of the 
hair on the various parts of his 
body. 

Most breeders prefer to use 
bucks which are hornless, as a 
large perventage of the kids which 
they sire will be hornless. 


Tue Dor 


The doe should be feminine in 
appearance and of definite dairy 
type. If she is of milking age she 
should be a persistent and heavy 
milker. She should, if possible, be 
sired by a buck noted for his 


ability to sire heavy-milking does 


and she should come from a 


family noted for these qualities. 

Does which are selected for 
breeding purposes should have 
good conformation. They should 
have a refined head, sharp, well- 
defined withers, a deep wide 
chest, well-sprung ribs, and a 
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broad rump. The udder should be 
of good size and not fleshy. The 
eats should be well placed and 
of sufficient size to permit easy 


milking. 


BREEDING PRACTICES 


Ace To BreeD Does 


If young does are exceptionally 
well grown they may be bred 
when 11 or 12 months of age. 
However, most breeders prefer 
not to breed their young does 
until they are 15 or 18 months of 
age. If does are bred before they 
are well developed there is a 
tendency for the offspring to be 
small and the capacity for high 
milk production is likely to be 
affected. 

Goats have a definite breeding 
season. Does usually come into 
heat at regular intervals between 
September and March. The 
period of heat lasts from 1 to 2 
days and recurs at intervals vary- 
ing from 15 to 21 days. In occa- 
sional instances does will come 
into heat at intervals of 5 to 7 
days. It is evidenced by a general 
restlessness, and a constant 
switching of the tail. 

The gestation period of does 
tanges from 146 to 152 days— 
approximately five months. 


Hanptinc THE Buck 


The number of does which it is 
wise to allow a buck to serve will 


depend upon his age and his con- 
dition. A buck born early in the 
Spring can be bred to a few does 
in the Autumn if he is exception- 
ally well grown. A buck between 
12 to 18 mos. of age can safely be 
allowed to serve as many as 25 
does during the breeding season 
and a vigorous, mature back may 
serve from 40 to 50. 

The buck should be kept en- 
tirely separate from the does, 
preferably in a separate barn or 
shed. During the breeding season 
bucks have a very strong, un- 
pleasant and permeating odor, 
and if they are kept in the same 
barn or lot with the does, this 
odor is likely to be absorbed by 
the milk. Many people are under 
the impression that all goats pos- 
sess a disagreeable odor, but it is 
only the bucks which have this 
odor during the breeding season. 

If more than one buck is kept 
the bucks may be allowed to run 
together in the same exercise lot 
during the Spring and Summer, 
but they should be kept in sepa- 
rate quarters during the breeding 
season as they are apt to fight 
with each other and there is 
danger of possible injury. 

Bucks which are used for breed- 
ing purposes should be kept in 
thrifty, vigorous condition 
throughout the year. They should 
be provided with a shed or stall 
for shelter and they should have 
access to an exercise lot or a small 
pasture. 
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The following ration has given 
excellent satisfaction at the Belts- 
ville Station: 


Daily ration for the winter— 


3 Ibs. of alfalfa hay or clover 
1% lbs. of silage 
1% lbs. of grain 


The grain ration is made up of 
100 lbs. of oats, 11 lbs. of corn, 
50 lbs. of wheat bran, and 25 lbs. 
of linseed meal. During the breed- 
ing season the grain ration should 
be increased to 2 lbs. daily. 

If good pasture or if soiling 
crops such as green alfalfa, clover, 
soy beans or grass are available, 
no grain need be fed during the 
summer months. 


ProuiFicacy oF GoaTs 


Goats are considered very pro- 
lific. Mature does usually drop 
two kids, and occasionally three 
and in exceptional cases four. 
Yearling does are more apt to 
produce only one kid than are 
mature does. Records kept at the 
Beltsville Station show that year- 
ling does averaged 166 kids per 
100 does whereas mature does 
averaged approximately 200 kids 
per 100 does. 


Longevity 


Dairy goats are considered to 
be in their prime when they are 
from 3 to 6 years of age. Al- 
though some goats live to be 15 
years of age or more, they are 


July 


seldom profitable as dairy anj- 


mals after they are 10 or 12 years 
of age. 


Feeding for Milk Production 


Dairy goats consume compara- 
tively small quantities of feed, it 
being estimated that 6 to 8 goats 
can be kept on the amount of 
feed which is required for one 
cow. Weight for weight the goat 
produces more milk than does the 
dairy cow. In fact it has been 
claimed that a goat is capable of 
producing more milk per body 
weight than any other animal in 
existence. If, however, maximum 
milk production is to be obtained 
from does it is essential that the 
feeds be carefully selected and 


that a well balanced ration be 
fed. 


Roughages 


Hay, silage, roots, green forage 
crops and pasture constitute the 
principal roughages for dairy 
goats. During the winter months, 
clean, bright, well cured legume 
hay, supplemented with a small 
quantity of silage or with roots, 
constitutes an excellent roughage 
ration. Goats are particularly 
fond of alfalfa hay and of soy 
bean hay. Legume hays are pre- 
ferable to grass hays during the 
lactation period and should be 
fed whenever possible. Dried 
lawn clippings make a very pala- 
table and highly nutritious rough- 
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ace for goats, being fully as high 
in protein as the most choice leg- 
ume hays. Three pounds of hay 
daily is sufficient for most milk- 
ing does if hay is fed as the sole 
roughage. If hay is supplemented 
with silage it may be fed at the 
rate of two pounds of hay daily 
and one and one-half pounds of 
corn silage. 

During the summer months 
goats may be kept on pasture, 
either being tethered out or being 
confined within a high fence. As 
goats are, by nature, browsers, 
they do not make as efficient use 
of good pasture as do most other 
animals. They prefer twigs, leaves 
and many of the coarser weeds to 
a luxuriant blue grass pasture, 
and they are sometimes useful in 
clearing up brush land. Rather 
than turn their milking does out 
onto pasture, many goat dairy- 
men prefer to keep them confined 
to small yards or pens during the 
summer, and to feed them green 
forage crops such as raked lawn 
clippings. 


Concentrates 


The grain ration should be fed 
at the rate of one pound of grain 
to every two pounds of milk pro- 
duced. It should consist of a 
mixture of grains rather coarsely 
ground. Goats have a particular 
aversion for very finely ground 
feeds. If a legume hay is fed a 
grain ration containing approx- 


imately 16% crude protein 
should be fed. If a non-legume 
hay is fed the protein content of 
the grain ration should be in- 
creased to 18%. 


The following rations have 


given excellent satisfaction: 


Grain ration to be fed with 
legume roughage: 

1. 800 Ibs. Corn Meal 
400 Ibs. Ground Oats 
500 Ibs. Wheat Bran 
200 Ibs. Linseed Oil Meal 
100 lbs. Cotton Seed Meal 


. 700 Ibs. Hominy 
500 Ibs. Wheat Bran 
400 lbs. Ground Oats 
200 Ibs. Gluten Feed 
200 Ibs. Linseed Oil Meal 
80 lbs. Whole Oats 
60 Ibs. Cracked Corn 
40 lbs. Wheat Bran 
15 lbs. Linseed Meal 


do 


w 


Grain rations to be fed with 
non-legume roughage: 
1.350 lbs. Corn Meal 
700 Ibs. Wheat Bran 
200 Ibs. Ground Oats 
750 Ibs. Gluten Feed 


2. 400 Ibs. Corn and Cob Meal 
' 600 Ibs. Wheat Bran 


250 lbs. Ground Oats 
600 Ibs. Brewers Grains 
150 lbs. Cotton Seed Meal 
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From 1 to 1%% of salt should 
be added to the grain mixture 
and unless it is known that the 
roughage were grown on fertile 
soil well supplied with minerals, 
it is wise to include from 1 to 2% 
strained bone meal and ground 
limestone. Goats are inclined to 
be very wasteful of feed unless 
the hay racks and feed mangers 
are carefully constructed. 


D. H. I. A. Figures—The first 
goat herd in this country to com- 
plete a year of testing under the 
supervision of a Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association was that 
of Mr. E. C. Schmad, of Ne- 
braska, and some very interest- 
ing figures were obtained as a 
result of this test, concerning the 
average milk and butterfat pro- 
duction of the herd, and the feed 
costs. 

Ten goats at an average age of 
3 years produced an average of 
1,466 lbs. of milk testing 3.6%. 
The average fat production for 
the herd was 53.1 lbs. The high- 
est producer in the herd was a 
2 yr. old Saanen doe who pro- 
duced 1,855 lbs. of milk and 62.2 
lbs. of fat. 

The average food consumption 
per goat was 1,366 lbs. of alfalfa 
hay, 609 Ibs. of grain and approx- 
imately 300 Ibs. of pasture. The 
herd was kept on dry feed 


throughout the year, with the 
exception of one month when 
pasture was available. The feed 


July 


cost per goat was as follows— 
roughage $17.10, grain $11.70 
making a total of $28.80. Feed 
cost per cwt. of milk was $2.09 
and per quart was 433 cents, 


Care of Doe at Time of Kidding 


At kidding time does should be 
provided with a dry, comfortably 
bedded, well ventilated pen, 
which is free from drafts. The 
period of actual labor is usually 
very short, the kid appearing 
about 15 minutes after labor be- 
gins. In a normal presentation 
the front feet appear first. When 
twin or triplet kids are born they 
follow within a few minutes of 
each other. The afterbirth should 
be expelled within a few hours 
after the last kid is born. As soon 
as possible after each kid is born 
the navel cord, which has been 
severed at birth, should be dis- 
infected with iodine in order to 
prevent any infection from enter- 
ing the blood stream. 


Rearing Young Kids 


In many goat dairies it is cus- 
tomary to remove the kids from 
the doe immediately after birth, 
before they have an opportunity 
to nurse. Other breeders prefer to 
leave the kids with the doe for 
several days in order to make 
sure that they get a good start. If 
the kids are removed immediately 
it is necessary to see that they 
receive the colostrum milk from 
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the doe. This may be put in a 
bottle with a nipple, and there is 
ysually very little difficulty in 
teaching baby kids to drink from 
the bottle. It is important that 
the milk be warm when it is fed, 
the temperature ranging between 
% to 98 degrees F., and the 
bottles, nipples and all utensils 
should be kept scrupulously 
dean, being sterilized if possible. 
It is advisable to feed baby kids 
three times a day for the first few 
weeks. After they are well started 
the schedule may be reduced to 
two feedings a day. A baby kid 
will consume from 1% to 2 pints 
of milk a day. After the kid is a 
week or ten days old cow’s milk 
may be substituted for goat’s 
milk, the change being made 
gradually. As the kid grows older 
pan feeding may replace bottle 
feeding. 

When the kid has reached the 
age of four weeks skim milk may 
be gradually substituted for 
whole milk or a milk substitute, 
such as a good calf meal or calf 
pellets may be used. If skim milk 
is used it should be fed at the 
rate of about four pounds daily. 
The milk should be fresh and 
warm, and it should be supple- 
mented with a grain ration com- 
paratively high in carbohydrate 
and fats, the following mixture 
being recommended—equal parts 
of cracked corn, crushed oats, 
wheat bran, and 10% linseed 
meal. Young kids will usually 





consume from % to % lbs. of 
grain daily. After the kids are 
from 3 to 4 weeks old they should 
be provided with good legume 
hay and fresh water should be 
available at all times. 

Kids are usually weaned when 
they are from 4 to 5 months of 
age, although some breeders wean 
them when they are 3 months 
old. ; 

Pasture, or an opportunity to 
browse should be provided as 
soon as possible. Young kids need 
plenty of exercise in order to keep 
them in healthy, vigorous condi- 
tion and they should have ample 
opportunity to play and frolic. A 
box or block should be placed in 
the yard to give them a chance to 
climb and jump. 

From the time of weaning, un- 
til the young does are ready to 
freshen they should be kept in 
vigorous, growing condition. 
Good pasture, soiling crops, 
legume hay and a small amount 
of grain during the winter will 
insure good development. A grain 
ration consisting of 10 Ibs. 
cracked corn, 10 lbs. crushed oats 
and 5 lbs. wheat bran has proved 
very satisfactory for yearling 
does, and may be fed at the rate 
of approximately 1 lb. per day 
during the winter. 


Milking Practices 


Dairy goats are usually milked 
upon a small stand. The milking 
stand may range in height from 
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114 to 2% feet, and it should be ferent sections, and it js largely true. 
equipped with a small stanchion dependent upon the question of to wl 
or tie-up and a feed pan. The supply and demand. In general mutt 
left side of the platform is usually prices range from 15 to 0c per 
placed against a wall or is pro- quart, 30c a quart being a fair Inher 
vided with a rail, while the right average. 
side serves as a seat for the In this country most goat’s Br 
milker. milk is marketed as whole milk prov 
In many European countries it being used to meet the demands are 
is customary to milk does from of a highly special trade. The facto 
the rear, but in most American milk from one very large herd js horn 
goat dairies they are milked from evaporated and sold in cans, In horn 
the side. Europe goat’s milk is very fre. horn 
In the handling of the milk and quently used for the making of grou 
the care of the milk utensils the butter and cheese. Cheese made | Tho 
same procedure should be fol- from goat’s milk has a very char- alwe 
lowed which is used in any up-to- acteristic flavor and texture, re- toge 
date dairy. sembling Limburger cheese. mix 
mat 
Characteristics of Goat’s Milk Goats for Meat Purposes - 
wi 
Goat’s milk is always very Kids which are not to be used hall 
white in color. The fat globules for breeding purposes may usv- anil 
are very small and the cream _ ally be sold to the local butcher I 
rises much more slowly and never for meat. In some sections of the the 
as completely as it does in cow’s South and in cities where there is nat 
milk. It is therefore very difficult a large Italian, Greek or Portw- diti 
to obtain cream by hand skim-  guese population, young kids are tles 
ming, but the cream from goat’s in great demand, particularly at 
milk may be separated very satis- Easter time. Kids are usually 
factorily in a mechanical sepa- butchered when they are between 
rator. 8 and 12 weeks of age. The meat 
Goat’s milk forms a much is very similar in flavor to lamb. 
softer curd than cow’s milk. Be- In fact, the flavor is so similar 
cause of this fact and the fact that much of the goat meat on 
that the fat globules are small, it the market masquerades under 
is very readily digested, and it is the name of lamb. This is due to 
recommended for the feeding of the fact that there is a prejudice 
babies and invalids. in many sections of America 
The price obtained for goat’s against goat meat and it is there- 
milk varies considerably in dif- fore seldom offered under its 
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true name, it usually being sold 
to the consumer as lamb or 
mutton. 


Inheritance of Horns and Wattles 


Breeding experiments have 
proved that the hornless factors 
are dominant over the horned 
factors. Therefore when pure 
hornless animals are mated with 
horned animals the progeny are 
hornless. Hornless goats may be 
grouped into two distinct classes: 
Those that are pure hornless and 
always breed true when mated 
together, and those that are of 
mixed breeding, resulting from 
mating horned and hornless ani- 
mals together. The latter group 
will usually produce from one- 
half to three-fourths hornless 
animals. 

It has been found, also, that 
the wattled condition is domi- 
nant over the non-wattled con- 
dition. When goats without wat- 
tles are mated the resulting off- 
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spring will always be free from 
wattles. If, however, pure wattled 
goats are mated with non-wattled 
goats this progeny will have 
wattles, and will transmit wattles 
to their offspring in the propor- 
tion of three wattled kids to one 
non-wattled kid. 


Removal of Horns 


The growth of horns can be en- 
tirely prevented by the use of 
caustic potash when the kids are 
a few days old. An electric 
cauterizing instrument may also 
be used if one’s herd is large 
enough to justify its purchase. 


On mature goats the horns may 
be removed by sawing them off 
close to the head with an ordinary 
meat saw. This operation should 
be performed when the weather 
is cool and the wound should re- 
ceive an immediate coating of 
pine tar in order to prevent 
bleeding. This coating acts as a 
fly repellant, also. 





FOR THE FARMER’S LIBRARY 


These books are recommended as outstanding in their field; 


Animal Sanitation and Disease Control—By Dr. R. R. D 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State Coll 
state Printers and Publishers. $2.85. 


ykstra, Dean of 
ege. The Inter. 


Beef Cattle — By Roscoe R. Snapp, Asso. Prof. Animal H 


Univ. of Illinois. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4.00. usbandry, 


Beef Cattle Production in the South—By D. W. Williams, Head, De. 
partment of Animal Husbandry, A. & M. College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. The Interstate Printers & Publishers (1941). $2.00. 


Beekeeping — By Everett Franklin Phillips, Professor of Apiculture 
Cornell University. The Macmillan Co. $4.00. : 


Breeding Your Own, or Raising Colts for Pleasure and Profit — By 
Clarence E. Bosworth. The Derrydale Press ($10.00). A book Suitable 
for the breeders of hunters’ and saddle horses. 


Dairy Cattle and Milk Production—By Clarence H. Eckles, B.S.A., D.Sc, 
late Chief, Div. of Dairy Husbandry, Univ. of Minnesota. The Mac. 
millan Co. $3.90. 


Dairy Science—By W. E. Petersen, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. and Assoc. Dairy 
Husbandryman, Univ. of Minn. Edited by R. W. Gregory. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company (1939). $4.00. 


Farm Accounting—By Donald R. Mitchell, Asst. Prof. Agri. Economies, 
Univ. of Wisc. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. (1941). $2.50. 


Farm Shop Practice—By Mack M. Jones, M.S., Prof. Agri. Engineering, 
Univ. of Mo. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $2.75. 


Feeds and Feeding—By F. B. Morrison, Prof. of Animal Husbandry and 
Animal Nutrition, Cornell Univ. Morrison Press. $5.00. 


Farm Meats—By M. D. Helser, B.S.A., M.S., Prof. Animal Husbandry, 
Iowa State College. The Macmillan Co. $2.90. 


Farm Management—By Robert R. Hudelson. The Macmillan Co. $2.00, 
Farm Management and Marketing—By V. B. Hart, Ext. Professor of 


Farm Management; M. C. Bond, Ext. Professor of Marketing; L. C. 
Cunningham, Ext. Asso. Professor of Farm Management; all of N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. Publishers: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. (1942). $2.75. 


Forestry in Farm Management—By R. H. Westveld and Ralph H. Peck. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (1941). $3.00. 


Gardening for Good Eating—By Helen Morganthau Fox, Gardener and 
Author. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Grow Your Own Fruit—By M. G. Kains, formerly with U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture; Professor of Horticulture, Pennsylvania State College. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


Hunger Signs in Crops—Published by the American Society of Agron- 
omy and The National Fertilizer Association. $2.50. 
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Home Vegetable Gardening—By Charles S. Nissley, Extension Horti- 
culturist in Vegetable Growing. Rutgers Univ. Press (1942). $1.50. 


Judging Dairy Cattle—By Edwin S. Harrison, Professor of Animal Hus- 
wary, Cornell University. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. $2.75. 


Livestock Judging Handbook—By Julius E. Nordby, Asst. Prof. Animal 
Husb., Univ. Idaho, and W. Malcolm Beeson, Ph.D., Asst. Prof. Animal 
Husb., Univ. Idaho. The Interstate Printers. $2.60. 


Livestock Production—By Walter H. Peters, Chief of the Division of 
Animal and Poultry Husbandry, Univ. of Minn. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Inc. $3.50. 


Poultry Husbandry—By Morley A. Jull, Prof. of Poultry Husbandry, 
Univ. of Maryland. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $4.00. 


Poultry—By A. R. Winter, Asst. Prof. Poultry Husbandry, Ohio State 
Univ. and E. M. Funk, Asst. Prof. Poultry Husbandry, Mo. State Univ. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $5.00. 


Pork Production—By William W. Smith, Prof. of Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue Univ. The Macmillan Co. $3.75. 


Practical Poultry Management—By James E. Rice, Emeritus Professor 
of Poultry Husbandry, and Harold E. Botsford, Extension Professor of 
Poultry Husbandry, both at New York State College of Agriculture. 
Fourth Edition (1940), John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $2.75. 


Practical Horse Breeding and Training — By Jack Widmer. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (1942). $3.00. 


Repairing Farm Machinery—By Ivan G. Morrison, Asst. Professor Agri. 
Education, Purdue University. The Interstate Printers & Publishers. 
$1.80. 


Sheep Production—By Levi Jackson Horlacher, B.S.A., M.A., Asst. to 
Dean, Col. Ag. Univ. Ky. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $4.00. 


Sheep—By Levi Jackson Horlacher, Prof. of Animal Husbandry, Univ. 
of Kentucky. The Interstate Printers and Publishers. $2.00. 


Soil Conservation — By Hugh Hammond Bennett, Chief, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $6.00. 


Some Common Diseases of the Horse—By George R. Conn, B.S.A.H., 
D.V.M., Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. (1942). $1.50. 


Some Common Diseases of Cattle—By George R. Conn, B.S.A.H., D.V.M. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. (1942). $1.50. 


Soybeans—Gold from the Soil—- By Edward Jerome Dies. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75. 


The Western Horse—Its Training, Type and Marketing. By John A. 
Gorman, Asso. Prof. Animal Production, Univ. of Wyoming. The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers. $1.65. 


The Farm Primer—By Walter Magnes Teller, formerly with the Farm 
Security Administration, U.S. D. A. David McKay Co. $2.50. 


Vegetable Crops — By Homer C. Thompson, Ph.D., Prof. Veg. Crops, 
Cornell Univ. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $5.00. 


For the convenience of our readers, books listed may be purchased through this 
Department. Address Farmers Digest, Ambler, Pa. 
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The Farmers Digest - 
Presents Each Month Facts about Some 
Outstanding Agricultural Magazine 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Poultry Tribune, published monthly, is edited 
for general and specialized poultry raising, devoting 
more than 80% of its editorial content to produc- 
tion and marketing problems. 

Started in 1895 by R. R. Fisher at Freeport, 

Ill., Poultry Tribune was purchased in 1917 by 
J. W. Watt and Adon A. Yoder and moved to 
Mount Morris, Il. Under their management, the 
magazine has grown rapidly. Circulation, which 
was 25,000 in 1918, is now 500,000. 

Always progressive, Poultry Tribune owns and 
operates a modern experimental poultry farm. Only 
a mile from the editorial offices, the farm affords 
the editors daily contact with actual poultry-raising condition 
temper editorial advice, 

Of all Poultry magazines, Poultry Tribune maintains the 1 
service department for answering readers’ letters on poultry p 
Two especially trained persons answer the more than 20,000 — w 
received each year,. vs sass 

At Poultry Tribune is the most complete collection of poultry 
oil pain in America. Four of these paintings are reproduee 
winter ix? natural color, full-page size, in Poultry Tribune. 

As another special service to subscribers, Podltry T : 
lishes blueprints of approved poultry house plans and makes nem a 
able at small charge. Originated by Poultry Tribune, this service is 
widely imitated. 

Each month, through “Motors & Machinery” department, P 
Tribune readers get timely ideas on money-saving maintenance 6 
machinery. Through “Garden & Orchard” by M. G. Kains, famed 
cultural writer, readers receive guidance on-fruit, flowers, shr 
trees. In “Poultrywoman’ s Homemaking,” Mrs. BE. J. Tilton ‘su 
cooking and canning and home furnishings information. Thro 
terns” and “Family Health,” women and girls obtain hints on 
first aid. es 
The Poultry Tribune editorial staff comprises: O. A. Hanke, B ti 
J. H. Florea, Managing Editor; M. C. Small, Associate Editor; Hy 
Marcott, Assistant Editor; Bentley Wilson, Superintendent, Pa 


ez 
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Tribune Experimental Farm; Hugh Thompson, Eastern Edi or; an 


Adon A. Yoder, Pacific Editor. ee 
Poultry Tribune is published at Mount Morris, Ill. The subse 
price is 25c per year—5 years $1.00—in U. S. A. Add 50ca 

foreign subscriptions. 





The above is printed for the information of our readers, and as a courtesy t 
sources of our information. 
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